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Fiat’s Crown Prince Takes Aim at Old Guard Street Slides 
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PONT^DERA, Italy — Distancing himself from 
ms powerful family and his commy’s business cs- 
Ubusnment, Giovanni Alberto Agnelli, the designated 
lwure chairman of the Rat group, has cafledfbra 
shake-up ol Italy's clubby corporate business prac- 
tices, , r 

Mr. Agnelli also warned in a rare two-hour in- 
terview here that Italy's economy would suffer unless 

mere was soon a “generational change” among its 
topmanagers and- more of a free-raai&et approach” 
m finance and industry. He said be would li£e to pot 
some of his ideas into practice at Fiat in theftture. 


“The establishment should follow the rules of the 
market more because more competition is good for 
consumers, industry and investors.’* said Mr. Ag- 
nelli, who turns 32 this month. “That establishment 
includes, of course, my own family. I cannot exempt 
Rat from what I am saying. ” Mr. Agnelli sits on me 
Rat board and is a nephew of the former Rat 
chairman, Gianni Agnelli, who has named him as the 
next family member to preside ova: die company. 

The younger Agnelli also stressed that the West 
European car market was entirely saturated, with 
consumers only replacing their vehicles when ab- 
solutely necessary. 


“I don’t see any growth for the forseeable future, 
hesaid.” . 


The only way'to withstand the onslaught of Jap- 
anese and Korean car producers in Europe, he 
warned, “is to have an absolute cost advantage'' 
even if that were to mean transferring some man- 
ufacturing jobs out of Italy. 

Although exporting jobs would be painful, “I 
don’t see it as a taboo,” Mr. Agnelli said. 

Mr. Agnelli's call for a shake-up of business 
practices is unusual because his family and Rat are 
seen in Italy as the Old Guard of the country's close- 
knit system. 

But Mr. Agnelli, who lived in Georgia and Ten- 
nessee as a child and who graduated from Brown 


On Inflation Jitters 


Even as Late Rally Softens Fall, 
‘Buyers Strike 9 Seems to Begin 


By Lawrence Malkin 

Inierrumortai Herald Tribune 
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NEW YORK — Rising interest rales 
sent U.5. stock markets into a sharp dive 
Monday over fears of overheated 
growth and inflation, even though both 
may be far in the future. 

The Dow Jones industrial average 
dropped more than 100 points just after 
the opening bell and hovered for most of 
the day at losses of between 120 and 135 
points. The index gained some of the 
slide back in a late rally, closing at 
5,59437, down 8831 points, or about 
1.6 percent. The Nasdaq and S&P 500 
indexes also declined. 

Traders said the losses might have 
been larger if European markets had not 
been dosed for the Easter holiday. They 
said they expected sell orders from Lon- 
don, Frankfurt and elsewhere on the 
Continent when markets reopen Tues- 
day. 

U.S. government reports on whole- 
sale ana retail inflation due Thursday 
and Friday are expected to show tem- 
porary upward blips, unsettling stocks 
this week and perhaps for some time to 
come. 

Monday's selloff was widely expec- 
ted after bond prices fell and interest 
rates rose to their highest levels since 
last summer in response to last Friday's 
U.S. government report that. 140,000 
new jobs had been created in March. A 
month ago, the Dow plunged 171 points 
on the previous month's report of an 
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U.S. and UN 
Play Down 
Korea Moves 


Rising interest rates hurt U.S. 
financial stocks. Page 12. 


HEY JOE! — A Bosnian boy joking Monday with an American soldier 
sitting in an armored vehicle in Tuzla. Stability moved closer for the 


region on Monday as the rump Yu 
republics, Macedonia, agreed to estab! 


Yugoslavia and 
tablish diplomat 


avia and one of its former 
diplomatic relations. Page 6. 


incredible 705,000 new jobs, but the 
market regained all its losses while in- 
vestors waited for die confirmation of 
an economic revival that they finally 
received last Friday. 

“This is one more nail in. tbe bull 
market’s coffin,” said Barton Biggs of 
the investment house Morgan Stanley. 
Mr. Biggs said stocks in Japan were 
beaded up while U.S. stocks could drop 
by as much as 20 percent 
None of this seemed big enough, so 
far, to touch off an exodus by retail 
investors from the mutual funds that 
have underpinned the market. Mr. Biggs 
said it would probably take a decline of 
30 to 40 percent "to break die whole 
continuity of thought and tbe confid- 
ence of investors, like in the 1970s.” 
Institutional sellers outnumbered 


Cctnptird b. Our Staff Frvm Dapatcba 

WASHINGTON — The White 
House said Monday that it was 
closely watching North Korean in- 
cursions into the Demilitarized 
Zone dividing North and South 
Korea, but U.S. and UN officials 
believed it was unlikely there 
would be renewed fighting. 

"We haven’t seen anything that 
indicates an offensive buildup that 
implies hostilities,’ ’ said tbe White 
House spokesman, Michael Mc- 
Cuny. 

The U.S. secretary of defense, 
William J. Perry, said of the troops: 
"They’re not doing anything once 
they get there, but it’s a violation of 
tbe agreement and is a provocative 
political action." 

Their remarks echoed those 
made Sunday by officials with die 
United Nations command that 
monitors the zone. 

President Bill Clinton and Pres- 
ident Kim Young Sam will discuss 
the situation next week when Mr. 
Clinton visits South Korea. 

The North’s latest incursion 
came Sunday night, when about 
300 troops entered the Demilitar- 
ized Zone and aimed mortars and 
machine guns at die South. 

Ufa* Friday and Saturday, 
Sunday’s show of force ended 
without incident after about two 


‘Is This Good ? 9 Vietnam Chiefs Ask of Liberalization 


By Seth Mydans 

New Tort Tones Service 


HO CHJ MINH CITY — In Da Nang, the favored 
paint color seems to be electric blue. Here in tbe city 
still popularly known as Saigon, it is mostly white. 

On storefronts and billboards all over die country, 
neat swatches of paint have recently been applied, 
under government orders, to blot out the brand names 
of foreign consumer products. 

Even as Vietnam hustles desperately for foreign 
investment, it has launched a campaign to obliterate 
one of die most visible indicators of its success. 

In a two-month-old campaign against what the 
government «dls “social evils,” foreign advertising 
has been demonized along with prostitution, gambling 


and illicit drugs. The seeming contradiction is tbe 
product of a watershed moment for Vietnamese lead- 
ers. They are engaged in a far-reaching debate as they 
pause to assess the effects of an economic and social 
transformation that they themselves unleashed. 

Their experiment in economic liberalization — 
called doi mot — is succeeding in textbook style, but it 
has brought with it unruly market forces and social 
changes that threaten the dominance of the Com- 
munist Party. 

A party congress scheduled for June is expected to 
take a hard look at the Vietnam that is emerging. 

Foreign and Vietnamese analysis say a struggle has 
already begun ova- the future direction of the coun- 
try’s policies and ova- the composition of die lead- 
ership itself. "It is a particularly important moment in 


Vietnamese history,” said Bradley O. Babson, the 
resident representative of the World Bank. "It has 
taken cm a significance beyond the normal five-yearly 
party congress. They are coming out of a period of very 
aggressive openings to the outside world, and the 
consequences are beginning to become real for 
them.'' 

As the government seeks to define its own version 
of Communist Party control with an open marketplace, 
one Western ambassador said, tbe mostly elderly 
leadership is surveying the tumult of a modernizing 
nation and asking itself, "Is this good?” 

Since the "big bang” of liberalization in 1989, as 
some economists call it, Vietnam’s ailing economy 
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Monday's individual sellers by a ratio of 
5 to I, said Laszlo Birinyi, who tracks 
trading trends at his own firm. Nev- 
ertheless. he found the marker bad a 
"downward bias" that gave it a dif- 
ferent tone from the 171-point drop in 
March, when buyers came back in to 
scoop up bargains. This time, he said, 
"There is a real buyers strike.” 

For example, at midmoming, there 
were orders for only 2,000 shares of 
IBM stock but offers to sell 30,000 
shares — at prices few buyers would 
accept. 

What Wall Street fears most is strong 
U.S. growth, a synchronized worldwide 
recovery next year, higher prices for oil 
and other commodities, higher wage 
demands, and finally central banks 
slamming on die brakes with even high- 
er interest rates. 


AGENDA 


Bomb Suspect’s Brother Speaks 


Quebec’s Premier Eases the Tension 


A lawyer representing the brother 
of Theodore J. Kaczynski, tbe recluse 
detained last week in rural Montana 
on suspicion of being the "Una- 
bomber," explained Monday how the 
brother came to the belief that “Ted 
and the Unabombcr wens one and the 
same.” The lawyer, Anthony P. Bia- 

rftglia of Washington, is representing 
David Kaczynski. whose suspicions 
about his brother’s activities led the 
FBI to Theodore Kaczynski’s cabin 
outside Lincoln, Montana. Theodore 
Kaczynski. a Harvard graduate and 
former professor of mathematics at 
Berkeley, so far has been charged 
only with possession of bomb-mak- 
ing materials. (Page 3) 
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Growth of AIDS Slows in Uganda 


Firebrand of Independence Referendum Now Appreciates Diversity 


THE AMERICAS Paged. 

Mexico’s Seldom Seen Ex-President 


By Clyde H. Farnsworth 

New York Times Service 
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Sri Lanka Declares Emergency 


EUROPE Pag* 9. 

Chirac Wfanh Stronger Arab Ties 
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Curb* on Press Increase in Africa 
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A Ftacom-Kirch Media Affiance 


QUEBEC — He has stopped his furi- 
ous assaults on the federal government 
and hardly mentions Quebec indepen- 
dence. Instead, Premier Lucien Bouchard 
now speaks of the "shared values” of 
French- and Engiisb-speaters and quotes 
Joyce Marshall, die Quebeobom Eng- 
tish-langoage writer, who said it was 
“the rub and bite of difference that keeps 
us alert and alive.” 

Last OcL 30. after the separatists nar- 
rowly lost the independence referendum, 
Mr. Bouchard suggested that another 


vote could come as early as 1996. Now he 
says be will call one only when be is sure 
of winning, and in any case not before the 


when be is sure 


next provindfll election, which must 
come before September 1999. 

Premier fra: the last 10 weeks, Mr. 
Bouchard, who galvanized the referen- 
dum campaign with his stirring vision of 
Quebec as a proud new country, is now 
concentrating on trying to rehabilitate a 
province with Canada’s highest unem- 
ployment (more than 11 percent) and 
widest budget deficit (3-9 billion Ca- 
nadian dollars, or $2.9 billion). 

Tbe shift seems to have been wel- 
comed in the province and the rest of the 


country, giving time to heal fractures 
from the referendum and perhaps to ger- 
minate proposals fra: keeping Canada to- 
gether. 

Although recent opinion polls indicate 


inevitable, more than twice as many say 
they prefer a new a r rang ement within 
Csmivh* than say they would Hire the 
province to go its own way. 

In any event, pollsters say, the last 
thing Quebeckers now want is a ref- 
erendum. "We have gone to the ballot 
box four times in tbe past four years, and 
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and a half hours. 

All of the incursions have taken 
place at tbe village of Panmunjom, 
where an armistice was signed in 
1953 after three years of war that 
devastated the Korean Peninsula. 

The armistice ended the fighting, 
but not, technically, the war. No 
permanent peace treaty has ever 
been signed. Pyongyang wants to 
replace tbe armistice with a treaty 
with the United States that would 
ignore South Korea, an idea Wash- 
ington rejects. 

On Monday, North Korea finally 
spoke up about the situation, blam- 
ing it on Seoul and "bellicose quar- 
ters of the United Stales.” 

Despite the incursions, the United 
Nations has not altered its troop de- 
ployments. South Korea, however, 
has put its military on heightened 
alert and increased surveillance to its 
highest level in 15 years. 

The South Korean Foreign Min- 
istry is seeking international sup- 
port fra- its denunciation of North 
Korea, while warning Pyongyang 
that "reckless provocations” 
would not be tolerated. 

The ministry said Seoul had 
asked 30 countries, including the 
United States, China, Russia and 
Japan, to press Pyongyang to honor 
the armistice. 

In Tokyo on Monday, Prime 
Minister Ryntaro Hashimoto said 
of the North: “I suppose they’re 
trying to entice the United States” 
to the bargaining table, “but it is a 
very dangerous move." 

And Moscow coupled a plea to 
Pyongyang to exercise “restraint” 
with an offer to organize an in- 
ternational conference to resolve 
the situation, Itar-Tass reported. 

(AP, Reuters. AFP) 
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Pity the Poor Advertiser: Kids Just Aren’t Watching as Much TV 
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By Geraldine Fabrikant 

New York Times Service 
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NEW YORK — Through the yeans in Amer- 
ican television land, an advertiser seeking the 
eyes andears ofchfldren knew pretty much where 
to find them. 

So Bucky Beaver might pitch Ipana toothpaste 
during **Tns Mickey Mouse Chib,*' * Maypo could 
promote porridge on “Captain Kangaroo" and 
Mattel could said Barbie watering through the 
commercial breaks of “Gaifield-and Friends." 

But these days marketers seeking the pre-teen- 
age mass audien ce have a tougher time of it, 
because of a trend that has been quietly de- 
veloping for more than a decade. 


Simply put: Children watch less television than 
they used to. 

Weekly viewing hours among children ages 2 
toll are down 1 8 percent from a dozen years ago, 
according to Nielsen Media Research. 

Even when a child Is perched in from of a 
television these days, he or she is part of an 
increasingly fragmented audience. Some are 
watching free over-the-air programs, while others 
gravitate toward cable channels. 

One activity not captured by these Nielsen num- 
bers is videocassette viewing. While this activity 
may look a lot like TV watching to many parents, 
it is considered something completely separate by 
fte advertising industry, because videocassettes 
contain no conventional advertising. 


And now that one- third of households in die 
United States have personal computers, a grow- 
ing number of children are forsaking at least part 
of their television tune to gaze into the cool glow 
of a computer monitor. 

No wonder advertisers are looking beyond con- 
ventional television in search of the more than $73 
billion in spending money that American children 
havejingling in their piggy banks each year. 

“To reach kids, you have to be in a lot of 
different places,” said Jade Irving, executive di- 
rector of the New York office of the advertising 
agency Saatchi & Saatchi. 1 ‘New technologies and 
otter activities are beginning to take them away.” 

Make no mistake: most of the nation’s 282 
million children ages 2 to 1 1 still spend more time 


watching television than they devote to almost 
any other activity — an average of 21 hours 38 
minutes a week. 

But that is down more than five hours a week 
from die mid-1 980s, according to Nielsen. 

Tbe falloff is all the more sinking because ithas 
come in an era when television viewing in die 
United States has held steady over all, with some 
groups, like adult men, watching even more than 
they did a dozen years ago. 

So where has the young audience wandered? 
There are few definitive studies. 

But a recent New York Times survey found 
that in households with at least one child in the 2- 
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Reversal of Trend / Disease's Spread Among Young Adults Slews 


Ray of Hope 9 Lights Uganda Fight Against AIDS 


By James C. McKinley Jr. 

New York Times Sen-ice 
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K AMPALA, Uganda — For the first 
time since AIDS began killing 
Ugandans in the early 1980s, there are 
strong signs that its spread has slowed 
markedly among young adults and that a new 
generation is less likely to become infected with 
the deadly virus because it has adopted safer 
sexual practices. 

Several recent studies have shown that the rate 
of infection among teenagers in haxd-hit parts of 
the country has dropped steeply in the last five 
years. At the same time, the proportion of preg- 
nant women who have tested positive for HIV. 
the vims that causes AIDS, in prenatal clinics 
also has dropped sharply: from close to 30 
percent in some urban areas five years ago to 
between IS percent and 20 percent today. 

The scale of infection and disease here is still 
enormous, and skeptics wonder if the apparent 
drop may reflect the vast number of deaths 
among the sexually active rather than large-scale 
changes in behavior. But if the recent downward 
trend in infections holds, epidemiologists say, 
the new generation of Ugandans will bear a less 
overwhelming burden of disease and early death 
than many expels expected. 

The a p p a r e nt reversal of trends here — the 
first time such a large decline in infections has 
been recorded in any of the continent's hardest- 
hit countries — also suggests that controlling 
AIDS in Africa may be more possible than many 
have imagined. 

“Many of us think there is a ray of hope.'' said 
Dr. Joseph K. Konde-Lule, an epidemiologist at 
Makerere University in Kampala. “I think the 
epidemic has peaked, and some people would 
say that it is on its way down.'' 

Dr. Peter Piot, director of the United Nations 
Joint Program on HTV-AIDS, called the falling 
infection rales among teenagers 1 ‘the first spark of 
hope for Africa," demonstrating, he believed, that 
fete millio ns of dollars being spent on prevention 
pr o gram s were beginning to influence people. 

‘‘What it teDs me is that we can slow down the 
spread of fee virus wife fee very imperfect tools 
we have,** Dr. Piot said. “And secondly feat our 
investment is starting to pay off. Up to now, 
frankly, we could not point to a large-scale suc- 
cess.*' 
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Among women, the dropoff 
was just as striking: a 62 per- 
cent decline, for example, in 
fee number infected among 
women ag ed 13 to 19. . 

“For fee first time, we 
were able to demonstrate 
souse decline, especially 
among youths," said Dr. Sam 
Ikwaras Okware, commis- 
sioner of medical services for 
Uganda. “It moms they are 
being more careful relatively. 
On fee whole, fee youth are 
more scared about this prob- 
lem and they are taking fee 
message more seriously than 
the ones that are a little 
older.” 


Yeltsin Seeks 
Way to Salvage 
Troubled Plan 
For Chechnya 


MOSCOW — President Boris Nr 
Yeltsin is doe to meet with senior Rusi ■ 
sian officials on Wednesday to discuss 
how to put into effect bis plan re end fee 
16-moath-aki conflict m Chechnya. 

Nationalities Minister Vyacheslav 
Mikhailov said feat Mr. Yeltsin would 
meet members of a newly appointed 
Chechnya commission and feat some 
changes might be made to fee plan, 
which has not stopped fee fighting since 
it was unveiled on March 3i. 


The Itar-Tass news agency quoted 
Kremfin sources as saying feat fee Se-_ 


' pp?* 5 ” 1 A NOTHER study 

/\ feat was made jjub- 
tJj / 1 licaranintemalion- 
taggjjMgUflOg JL A al AIDS c o nf e r ence 
here in December showed 
that fewer women at prenatal 
l - > M clinics in five towns are test- 

[f T\ W cl ' n g positive for die disease. 

Results at a sixth site showed 

tws overall decline 8 leveling off of Infections, 

i villages in the Masaka bu£ . no ^ ec S ie - . , 

anda, which was one of At fee Nsambya prenatal 

the hardest hit by AIDS. cKnic in the Kampala sub- 
prawkwronav: I mbs. for instance, fee per- 
_ _ 1QQA centageof first-time mothers 

89 m -t994 20 % who have fee virus fell from 

29.9 percent in 1993 to 16J8 

.. - 3 » percent in 1995. 

vg ^ n In another Kampala neigh- 

— Mthom - borhood, Rubaga, it dropped 

2oto24 under 25 . from 27.4 percent in 1991 to 

20.2 percent in 1995. 

39% The decrease was steeper 

en H I to amon 8 teenage mothers, die 

gfl- - gK study showed. At Nsambya, 

. fl M I I n for instance, the number in- 
Ages All those fected among 15-to-19-year- 

20to24 under 25 olds feU from 26.2 percent in 
ady not sigrvOcant 1990 to 12 percent in 1995. 

Those trends have been 
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A Kampala billboard. 


F OR YEARS, as HIV surged in Uganda 
and many other African countries, health 
experts despaired of reversing the 
scourge. Condoms were seen as too ex- 
pensive or unfamiliar, and dangerous sexual 
habits were seen as entrenched. 

But in more than two dozen interviews in 
Kampala and Masaka, both epicenters of the 
disease here, young Ugandans said there has been 
a sea change in their rituals of love and sex as they 
and feeir friends try to avoid the disease. 

Echoing words often expressed by gay men in 
New York or San Francisco who adopted safer 
sexual habits en masse in the 1980s, many people 
here say they have been scared into abstinence, 
monogamy or condom use after seeing so many 
friends and relatives wither and fee. 

That fear has been reinforced by one of Africa’s 
more intensive programs of health education. 

Several young men said they use condoms 
conscientiously now. Many young women said 
they always carry condoms when they go out for 




COMING KIP 

In World War II. crack ski troops of the 
US. Army's 10th Mountain Division were 
known as the invisible men in white. After 
the war. they were the heart of a business 
boon in the Rockies and New England. 


a night of socializing and 

insist on using them, despite — africa r, 

a lingering prejudice that 
only prostitutes carry ^ 7 < 
them. 

In Uganda, which has 4 
been a focus of international Atbmmr-f-g 1 V * 

assistance to combat AIDS. jJ 

confidential HIV tests are r=n J T 
available. And many people l a . — 1 
here say it is now common Lake 

for young couples who are Atmrt 

serious about one another to , 

have themselves tested be- .-g\ Ifjp 

fore having sex. Some young 

men and women are making ■ 

pacts wife each other not to 9 ' $ 

have sex with others. ” 

“I have one girl, who I 
want to many, and we went 
together for an AIDS test,” 
said Joseph Ziwa, a 17- 
year-old taxi driver in Kam- 
pala. “I’m very faithful 
about her. I have lost so 
many friends. I’m very, 
very serious about it" sajwMrta/flBM 

Uganda was fee country 
where the disease exploded AsknoaOMmeupmiai 

earliest in Africa, appearing Program fames): mw« 
in the early 1980s along the 
southwest edge of the country. Known here as 
“slim disease." for its wasting effect die virus 
later spread along the Trans Africa Highway to 
the cities of Kampala and Jinja, carried by mi- 
grant workers, truck drivers and prostitutes. 

From 1986 to 1990, fee number of people 
infected in urban centers skyrocketed. The rate of 
infection among pregnant mothers in Kampala, a 
barometer for the rest of the society, shot up from 
15 percent to over 30 percent AIDS is spread 
here mostly through heterosexual sex, with trans- 
mission helped along by a high incidence of other 
venereal diseases and fee culture’s relatively 
liberal attitudes about extramarital sex. 

The epidemic burned through entire families, 
left hundreds of thousands of orphans and forced 
untold thousands of parents to bury their sons 
and daughters in the prime of life. In cities, the 
proportion of adults already infected ranges be- 
tween 12 percent and IS percent. All told, be- 
tween IJ2 million and 1.5 million people in 
Uganda are infected, depending on fee estimate. 


HIV INFECTION AMONG YOUTHS SHOWS OVERALL DECU4E 
■ij Study done of 15 vfHages in the Masaka 
*<£^5***. ' district of Uganda, wlMch was one of 
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curity Council, an inner circle of top 
leaders, would also meet on Wednesday 
to discuss the rebel region. 

Mr. Mikhailov was the first Russian 
official to say publicly that Russian 
forces held some responsibility for the 
fighting, which has included air attacks- 
on Chechen villages. 

He declined comment on fee air 
strikes themselves, but proposed the es~ ' 
tablishroent of anoint Russian-rebel ob- 
servation co m mittee to stop future vi-L 
clations, a proposal that is hot in Mr; 
Yeltsin’s ixurimive. 

“To lessen fee number of provoca; 

ti nny — and T a g ue that they are on hofe 

sides — - there must be immediate joint 
checks," Mr. Mikhailov said. 

Referring to the new commissioa. ap- 


Ages 
20 to 24 


AD those 
under 25 


Prime Minister VBctorS. ChenKwnyfdin 
to oversee the carrying out of Mr. 


39% 


Ages 

20k>24 


AR those 
under 25 


Teen- Ages AR those teciea among id-id- iy-year- 

egem 20 to 24 under 25 olds fell from 26.2 percent in 

-ftif' 'Statistkxfy not significant 1990 to 12 percent in 1995. 

INFECTION AMONG PREGNANT WOMEN DROPS ^ 

i A separate study of pregnant women, done at l* 3 *™** °P by a separate study 
Mulago Hospital, In Central Kampala, also showed a . at ^®Mulago Hospital m ccn- 
drop of pregnant women with HIV. Kampala. There mvest- 


(Near Kampala) 


i HUHACA I 

(Near Kampala] 


HULAOO HOSPITAL 


Sounxis.' Modicat Resmrch Council Program 
on AIDS in Uganda. Dr, Doan MuMarfLondan 
School of Hygiene (vOag&s); Dr. GodMff 
Astmuo-OMraeUgandan AOS Control 
Program (ctfiks): Mulago Hospital 



An estimated total of 150,000 to 200,000 
Ugandans die every year of the disease. 

* ‘Every person has buried someone: and every 
day we bury someone else," said. Emmanuel 


tral Kampala. There invest- 
igators found feat between 
1989 and 1993 fee infection 
rate among pregnant women 
below age 17 fen from 23 
percent to 8 percent- For wo- 
men ages 17 to 19. it fell from 
32 percent to 12 percent. 
Overall, the study showed a 
drop for pregnant women of 
percent to 16 percent (hiring 


Yeltsin's plan, he said: “The conunis* 
sion can introduce changes to the plan 
witiLfeepceadent's agreement’* ./ 

. Mr. Ydtsm said Saturday that he had 
sent a telegram to the Chechen separatist 
leader, Dzhokar Dudayev, telling him 
feat military ope ra tions had stopped. 

But on Monday, a Russian military 
source told Itar-Tass feat such openir 
tiods were continuing in fee rebel strong- 
holds of Dargo and Vedeno in the south- 
eastern mountains. 


all ages, from 29 percent to 16 percent (hiring 
that period. 

Some epidemiologists. like Dr. David Ser- 
wadda, a senior lecturer at_Makrere University 


Semmango, a 30-year-old plumber from Ma- , L Medicai School, argue feat while people may be 


saka. “AIDS has become part of life here.”* * 

Since fee beginning of fee epidemic, invest- 
igators have wondered where fee “saturation 
point" would come in Uganda, that elusive 
moment when the infection rate would level off 
as those engaged in riskier behavior died or 
sexual mores changed in response to education. 

Now there is evidence not only of a leveling, 
but even a decline in the rate of infections, at 
least fee younger age groups. One study of 
villages in fee Masaka district wife a population 
of about 10.000 showed the percentage of men 
aged 20 to 24 who were infected had fallen by 80 
percent in the last five years. 

Specifically, researchers found that while 
11.4 percent of men in their early 20s were 
infected in 1989, only 2.4 percent were in 1994. 


changing feeir behavior, fee biggest xeasotrfbr 
the.ovns^decliteisfealthosewhowereatmost 
risk to gjet the disease are dying cut. 

“I think the disease has matured,” he said. 
“More people are dying out than new cases 
coming in." 

But other doctors say the only logical ex- 
planation for tiie decrease in new infections 
among teenagers is the mass education efforts by 
both the government and relief groups. The 
radio, television and bUIboards are saturated 
wife messages about AIDS aimed at young 
people. 

TTie first thing a traveler sees on the road from 
Entebbe to Kampala are several billboards. 
“Protect yourself,” says one billboard. “Con- 
doms. Abstinence. Faithfulness.” 


sides," Itar-Tass quoted fee source as 
saying. “We are on fete backs of 
. Dudayev’s fighters m Vedeno. too." 

Goiyskoye, a town south of fee re- 
gional capital of Grozny, was also re- 
ported to be still under siege. 

The army characterizes these stneks 
as the “special operations’ ’ aBsaMdfbr 
under Mr. Yeltsin's plan, wi&cfr com- 
bined an offer of indirect ot^ftations 
wife tiie threat of ikpridotiGB-^groops 
. wfro refuse tp iaydowp ,, 

- Mr. Ydttin, 65^Jw^e(td» w 
^bloodshed befbre a i^ccipn’ 

-hi June and^hait thatfee 

conflict couJd be an rS^Som fe h&IM 
for a second term. 

At least 3QJ0QQ people have feed mice 
he sent troops to ti*re®kmm 1994 tokeep 
ft from seceding. 

Mr. Dudayev, meanwhile, has repeated 
his demand for direct talks with the Kren^ 
lin, rejecting the offer by Mr. Yeltsin for 
negotiations via a mediator. 

Speaking at his mountain hideaway in 
southern Chechnya, Mr. Dudayev said 
he had not seen the text of fee proposals 
made by Mr. Yeltsin during a television 
address March 31. in which the Russian 
leader said he was ready for indirect 
negotiations- (Reuters, AFP) 


Companies and Pollution: U.S. States Revamp the Rules 


TRAVEL UPDATE 


By John H. Cushman Jr. 

New York Times Service 


WASHINGTON — Urged on by a coalition 
of major industries, one state after another is 
adopting legislation to protect companies from 
disclosure or punishment when they discover 
environmental offenses at their own plants. 

The idea, advocates of fee legislation say, is 
to encourage companies to monitor their 
activities rigorously without fear feat what 
they discover will be used against them. But 
opponents, including prosecutors, environ- 
mentalists, labor unions and lawyers for vic- 
tims of pollution, say that polluters will ex- 
ploit the laws to avoid advene publicity and 
responsibility for illegal acts. 

Alarmed by the trend, the Clinton admin- 
istration is warning that if slates go too far to 


feat is commonly delegated to states to enforce 
federal laws like the Clean Air Act and the 
Clean Waier Act. All the major environmental 
stat ut es delegate enforcement to the states as 
long as the states meet federal standards. 


Eighteen sates have adopted measures to 
protect companies since 1993, when Oregon 
began the trend. In some states, the laws permit 
companies to avoid telling fee authorities or 
the public what they find when they conduct 
environmental audits, systematic examina- 
tions of feeir pollution-control practices. 

Ftew federal laws require such audits. But 
many federal laws require that specific in- 
formation be reported to the government. 
Some of fee new state laws could be interpreted 
as preventing the government from collecting 
this information or making it public. In other 
states, the new laws shield the companies from 
civil or criminal prosecution if they voluntarily 
disclose iiKriminating information. Some 
states offer both kinds of protection. 

“This is a disaster for environmental en- 
forcement," said David Ronald, chief of the 
environmental crimes unit in the Arizona state 
attorney general’s office. “It has been creep- 
ing through the states without anybody paying 
much attention.” 

The effects of the new legislation in the 18 
states is beginning to be seen. In Colorado, for 


example, there have been several instances in 
which companies have been allowed to with- 
hold information about air pollution. 

The federal Environm ental Protection 
Agency issued in December its own policy on 
environmental audits, offering reduced pen- 
alties to companies that promptly volunteer 
information about problems they discover and 
take steps to correct them. If a company comes 
forward wife a problem and tries to correct it. 
and if fee problem did not create a major 
health hazard, the agency will not seek pun- 
itive penalties. 

Last week, Arizona came close to becoming 
fee 19th state to adopt a law protecting com- 
panies on pollution. In a preliminary vote on 
Tuesday, the state House approved the bill 
without a roll-call vote, but it is not yet clear 
whether advocates have the votes to win final 
passage. The state Senate has already approved 
it, and Governor Fife Symington supports it 

Hie regional administrator of fee Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, Felicia Marcus, said 
the Arizona bill “creates one of the broadest 
secrecy laws in fee nation, preventing the public 


from knowing what has actually happened at a 
facility." She added: “It also immunizes cer- 
tain disclosed activity from enforcement by fee 
state in all but extreme cases." 

The push for these laws has come from 
several lobbying coalitions representing big 
paper, chemical, energy, and waste-disposal 
companies. James T. Banks, a Washington 
lawyer who has represented industry clients 
qn this issue, said that if companies feared that 
all their audits could be used against them, it 
would only hurt the environment 

“The more you have feat kind of pressure, 
the less you are going to get out of the audits,’ 1 
be said. “You can’t be frank, you can’t spec- 
ulate, you can't disseminate audits widely to 
other facilities so they can team from your 
lessons, all because of the fear of exposure.” - 
But even some big companies have opposed 
the proposals in favor of working wife the 
Environmental Protection Agency to create 
other polliitioo-control strategies, rather than 
becoming adversarial In Arizona, for instance, 
Intel Corp. came out against the proposed bill, 
saying it preferred fee agency’s approach. 


UJ5. Issues New Warning in Bahrain 

. MANAMA, Bahrain. (AFP) — The U-S. Embassy in 
Bahrain issued a new warning to Americans after explosives 
in booby-trapped cigarette packs went off at four stores in 

main sho pping area*; of M anam a, Hie eap ifwt * 

Three stares in the Sheraton Hotel mall and a store in a 
downtown shopping area were either damaged or destroyed in 
predawn explosions on Sunday, although no rate was reported 
hurt. 

In a recorded message updated Sunday, fee citizens “hot 
line" advised Americans to avoid travel to all villages where _ 
there have been disturbances and to “dress conservatively.' 4 * 
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El AI Airlines said Monday feat flight reservations for 
April and May had dropped by 7 to 8 percent, apparently 
because of the suicide bomb attacks in IsraeL (Reuters) 


The Zimbabwean government banned all recreational 
activities at Lake Chivero, Harare’s main water source, where 
pollution has kilted thousands of fish: (AFP) 


The Manila airport is resorting to high-tech scarecrows 
in its latest effort to keep binds out of fee path of commercial 
aircraft. Philippine aviation officials said Monday. (AFP.) 
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A Nagging Feeling 9 by Family Member Pointed to ‘Unabomber’ Suspect 
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By Brian Knowlton 

_ If^ntatiauH Herald Tribun . 

WASHINGTON — A 

fcrsi *T 

K ^zynski said Monday that 
ewdence in family letters and 
other documents transformed 
a Mgging feeling" into a 
belief that "Ted and the ‘Uh- 
abomber’ were one and die 
same." 

_ The lawyer, Anthony P. 
Bisceghe of Washington, is 
^presorting David Kaczyo- 
sfa, whose suspicions about 
Ins brother’s activities last 
week led the FBI to Theodore 
"? C2 ynski , s cabin outside 

IJMCOln, Mo ntana 

. Theodore Kaczynski was 
charged Thursday with pos- 
session of bomb-making mar 
terials: He has yet to be 
charged in connection with 
the series of bombings attrib- 
uted to the Unabomber t h a t 

left three persons dead and 23. 
injured over a 17-year peri- 
od. 

_ Investigators are tjyng to 
.piece together evidence, in- 
cluding bomb-making mater- 
ials found in the Montana 
shack, that would tie die one- 
time University of California 
at Berkeley mathematics pro- 
fessor to the bo mbings 
* In a news conference, Mr. 
Bi sceg Ee explained how be 
became involved in the case, 
how he gradually became 
convinced that Theodore 
Kaczynski was probably the 
Unabomber, and how the 
Kaczynski family, despite 
feelings of "tremendous dis- 
may," had concluded that the 
FBI should be alerted. 

There have been no indie- 


One Bomb Victim: The Wrong Man in the Wrong Place 


By Neil MacFarquhar 

New York Times Service 

NEW YORK — Their lives 
could hardly have teen more dis- 
tant or more different. One lived in 
a sprawling confection of a man- 
sion perched on its own little hil- 
lock m a New Jersey cul-de-sac. 
He had just been promoted to gen- 
eral manager of one of the coun- 
try’s biggest advertising and pub- 
lic relations firms. The other 
inhabited a shack in the wilds of 
Montana and had no visible means 
of support. 

The first man, Thomas J. Moss- 
er, died in his kitchen when an 
innocuous-looking parcel mwiled 
from San Francisco turned out to 
contain a meticulously hand-craf- 
ted bomb. 

The second man, Theodore J. 
Kaczynski, is now in jail, suspec- 
ted of being the "Unabomber." 
who assembled a chain of lethal 
packages, killing three people and 
wounding 23 since 1978. 

How <nd the bomber single out 
Mr. Mosser? How did be select any 
of his victims? It is a mystery that 
confounds the targets of the bomb- 
ings or their survivors, and has 


long stumped federal agents. Es- 
tablishing any link between the 
victims mid the heaps of material 
that the FBI took from Mr. 
Kaczynski’ s cabin last week is 
what law-enforcement officials are 
now trying to do. 

They have been scouring his 
cabin in Lincoln, Montana, espe- 
cially toe 10 notebooks filled with 
writings and sketches. The offi- 
cials said they hoped to come 
across some notation or diagram 
that could be tied to a specific 
bombing. 

In the next few days they expect 
to compare materials from the cab- 
in with bomb fragments and other 
pieces of evidence recovered from 
toe explosions- 

Rnding evidence that either of 
the two latest bombs — the one in 
December 1994 that killed Mr. 
Mosser and the one in April 1995 
that killed Gilbert P. Murray, pres- 
ident of a California lobbying as- 
sociation for toe timber industry — 
was built by Mr. Kaczynski would 
allow federal prosecutors to pursue 
the death penalty. 

Of all the bomber’s victims. Mr. 
Mosser was the only target he 
chose to explain publicly. But even 


the few lines he included in a letter 
last year to The New York Times 
did not say precisely how he came 
up with the name and address of the 
suburban resident of New Jersey. 

In toe bomber’s letter last April 
to The Times, he said he had blown 
up Mr. Mosser because he was an 
executive for a giant public re- 
lations firm, Burson-Marstdler. 
He mistakenly said Burson- 
Marstelier had been hired by Ex- 
xon to repair its image after the 
disastrous 1989 Valdez oil spill. 

He also wrote that the company 
specialized in ‘‘manipulating 
people’s attitudes. " Federal agents 
believe that two manual typewriters 
found in Mr. Kaczynsld’s cabin can 
be tied to the Unabomber’s mani- 
festo and correspondence. 

It is plausible that he drew the 
idea from whai be was reading. 

"Anyone who will read the an- 
archist and radical environment- 
alist journals will see that oppo- 
sition to the industrial- 
technological system is wide- 
spread and growing." he said in 
his letter. 

The myriad publications and 
conferences of the environmental 
world made something of a bo- 


geyman out of B ur son - Mars te 1 ler. 
especially in the year leading to 
Mr. Mosser’ s death. While exactly 
what the bomber read has not been 
pinned down, his writing seems to 
parallel environmental isi period- 
icals like The Earth First Journal. 

Earth First is a loosely knit 
group of environmentalists who 
engaged in some of the most con- 
frontational tactics against lumber 
and other development companies. 
The Feb. 2. 1994. issue of the Earth 
First Journal carried an attack on 
Burson-Marsteller for promoting 
industrial clients. 

The article stated that Exxon 
hired Burson-Marsteller to counter 
toe negative publicity from the 
Valdez oil spill. (Although Exxon 
was a client. Burson-Marsteller 
has said it did no work for the firm 
on the Valdez spill.) 

"It is obvious if you read the 
Una bomber's manifesto that there 
is a heavy emphasis against tech- 
nology and a lot of the other things 
that Earth First Journal focuses on 
in terms of the radical end of en- 
vironmental politics." said Jake 
Kreilik. the campaign coordinator 
for toe office In Missoula. 
Montana, of an environmental 


group called the Native Forest Net- 
work. 

A month before the bomb killed 
Mr. Mosser, 500 environmental- 
ists from all over the world 
gathered in Missoula to coordinate 
opposition to multinational timber 
firms. The town is 60 miles f 100 
kilometers) west of Lincoln and a 
frequent transit point for Mr. 
Kaczynski. Conference organizers 
do not remember anyone fitting his 
description, nor were his last tar- 
gets the subject of specific sem- 
inars. But Burson-Marsteller 
would probably have been men- 
tioned frequently. 

"People were probably men- 
tioning it because it is the tendency 
among a lot of activists to know 
which corporations are the 
buzzwords of the moment, ’’ said 
Tom Fullum. who helped organize 
the gathering. 

No matter how the bomber ul- 
timately narrowed his target down 
to one person, he was evidently 
using dated reference material to 
do it. Mr. Mosser, for example, had 
been promoted out of Burson- 
Marsteller to its parent firm of 
Young & Rubicam in March 1 994. 
nine months before he was killed. 


ations to date that any family 
members knew of possible il- 
legal activities by Theodore 
Kaczynski, nor have there 
been any reports that author- 
ities were considering 
charges against (hem. 

Mr. Bisceglie said that late 
last summer, when David 
Kaczynski and his wife saw 


media reports about locations 
linked to Unabomber attacks, 
“There was a nagging feeling 
that their brother, Ted, had 
some connection to those loc- 
ations." 

When David Kaczynski 
later read the Unabomber’s 
35,000-word manifesto, 
which was published by The 


New York Times and The 
Washington Post in The Post, 
he "was left with consider- 
able unease." 

The Kaczynskis asked an 
acquaintance who was a 
private investigator, Susan 
Swanson of Chicago, to study 
the matter. Mr. Bisceglie said 
She in turn passed on five 


pages of Theodore Kaczyn- 
ski ‘s writings to a security 
consultant, a former FBI ana- 
lyst named Clint Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zandt concluded 
that there was "a significant 
probability" that the mani- 
festo and the writing samples 
— retyped to avoid affecting 
the analysts* judgment — 


came from the same individu- 
al, Mr. Bisceglie said. 

Miss Swanson then contac- 
ted Mr. Bisceglie. a law 
school classmate, who began 
his own extensive research. 

"In reading various let- 
ters." he said "and I’ve read 
many, there are similarities in 
ideology; there are similar- 


ities in phraseology: and there 
are similarities in the spelling 
of certain words." 

Only after he felt he had 
confirmed Miss Swanson’s 
and Mr. Van Zandfs findings 
did be ask to be told the sus- 
pect's name. One reason for 
that, he said, was a fear of 
possible retaliation if the sus- 


pect turned out to be the Un- 
abomber. 

He then met in the first 
week in January with David 
Kaczynski. Together, they 
compared postmarks on let- 
ters from Theodore with loc- 
ations associated with the Un- 
abomber. 

“We could not find a post- 
mark that would rule out his 
being the Unabomber," Mr. 
Bisceglie said. 

A week later, Mr. Bisceglie 
contacted an FBI agent, and 
he met with FBI officials late 
the same month. 

Mr. Bisceglie confirmed a 
report in The New York 
Times that Mr. Kaczynski's 
mother was not told of the 
investigation until two weeks 
ago. 

"Her reaction.” the attor- 
ney said, "was amazingly 
strong. She expressed her sin- 
cere belief that Ted could not 
be the Unabomber. but she 
also stated that if he were, 
then he had to be stopped." 

The Kaczynski brothers 
had written to each other, Mr. 
Bisceglie said, but had not 
seen each other in six years. 

But the family knew that 
Theodore Kaczynski was "a 
loner" who "lived the life- 
style of wild nature that is 
described as the optimum 
condition of living in the 
manifesto,’’ he said. 

They also knew. Mr. Bis- 
ceglie said, that Theodore 
Kaczynski built rockets as a 
hobby when he was young. 

He added, "It was our feel- 
ing that if one had knowledge 
to fashion metal tube rockets, 
one had the ability to fashion 
a bomb." 
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5 MISSING IN ECUADOR — Rescue workers searching for survivors of an avalanche that killed 9 people. 


POLITICAL 


Key Republican Test 

AUSTIN, Texas — From former 
President George Bush on down, the 
Republican establishment is working 
desperately to protect one of its prized 
converts. Representative Greg Laugh - 
lin. from defeat Tuesday in his first tty 
for a nomination in his new party. 


nomination again. So did Ron Paul, a 
former Republican congressman and 
the 1988 Libertarian Party presidential 
candidate. 

Mr. Paul raised and spent more than 
the others. In the March 12 primary. 
Mr. Laughlin got 43 percent of the 
vote, but Mr. Paul got 32 percent, for- 
cing Tuesday’s runoff. Mr. Deals was 
third with 24 percent. f/VJT) 

Mr. Bush's nod crowned a Repub- , , _ _ ~ . 

lican campaign of endorsements, cam- (JuiCK-tOOtiZU, LrOUtlSCl 
paign cash and rough election tactics. x - 
Mr. Laughlin is a prime example of WASHINGTON — For a glimpse 
Republican Party’s favorite of the breakneck pace that the inde- 
pendent counsel in the Whitewater 
case maintains in his private law prac- 
tice, consider his workload in a recent 
six-day stretch. 

The last Wednesday in March found 
Kenneth W. Starr addressing Supreme 
Court justices in a major labor case. 

Two days later he got had news on a 
school-voucher case in Wisconsin. 

By Tuesday, he was in New Orleans, 
arguing a federal appeals case on be- 
half of a tobacco company. 

While Mr. Starr’s outside work is 
legal, it is drawing more fire today than 
at any point in his 20-month tenure. 


one of toe Republican Party’s favorite 
statistics — the 201 lawmakers who 
have left the Democrats for them since 
President Bill Clinton was elected. 

When the conservative Democrat 
switched last summer, he was rewar- 
ded in Washington with a sear on the 
Ways and Means Committee, vital to 
this stale’s oil industry, and the cap- 
ital's best collection point for political 
action committee money. 

But at home, unlike the other four 
representatives and two senators who 
switched, he encountered a battle. Jim 
Deals, an ostrich farmer who lost to him 
two years ago. sought the Republican 


Critics complain — as supporters 
wince in private — that Mr. Starr is 
spending too much time on high-profile 
cases around the country, doing po- 
tentially long-term harm to the White- 
water investigation and, more broadly, 
to -public perceptions of the indepen- 
dence of special lawyers chosen to in- 
vestigate government officials. 

While heading an investigation of 
President Bill Clinton during an elec- 
tion year, Mr. Starr, a prominent Re- 
publican. has taken on clients with 
staunchly conservative leanings, and 
cases with implications in national de- 
bates on tobacco, school choice and 
other issues. 

Meanwhile, toe Whitewater invest- 
igation proceeds at a cost of about $1 
million a month, toe General Account- 
ing Office recently reported. (WP) 

Quote /Unquote 

Tony Bisceglie. a lawyer for the 
family of Theodore J. Kaczynski. the 
"Unabomber" suspect, on why Mr. 
Kaczynski had withdrawn from soci- 
ety: "I don’t know. They don’t know. 
And we may never know." (AP) 


Mexico’s Elusive Ex-President: Out of Sight, but Not Out of Mind 


By Anthony DePalma . 

New York Times Service 

SOROA, Cuba —His bakl head 
Ood big ears once gave him one of 
the most recognizable profiles in 
the world. But since Canos Salinas 
de Gortari, toe framer president of 
Mexico, dropped out of public view 
more than a year ago, even those 
few people who chum to have seen 
Him cannot seem to remember ex- ■ 
actly what he looked like. 

"I think he had a beard the test 
time." said Miguel Hera&adez. 
i Erastriz. a table captain at toe 
Castle of the Clouds resort in the 
hills about 40 miles outside 
Havana, where Mr. Salinas has 
reportedly rented a house. "Or 
may be it was just that he was wear- 
ing a cap." 

‘ The young waiter said Mr. Sa- 
linas came by often either to eat 
with his family or to stow visiting 
friends the view from the upstairs 
observation platform at the se- 
cluded hilltop restaurant He rai- 
ders! ood that the 48-year-old 


framer president had taken out a 
long-term lease on one of five isol- 
ated luxury houses at the resort and 
that be traveled with light security. 

Two red Lada cars — old Soviet 
boxes hated by everyone except 
toe police — were parked recently 
in toe driveway of the house that 
Mr. Hernandez identified as Mr. 
Salinas’s. But the man in a green 
T-shirt who answered die door, 
and toe fire members of his family 
who were lounging on the sofa and 
listening to salsa, tod not seem to 
be part of toe Salinas retinue. 

Carlos Salinas de Gortari? 
Here? Never," said the clerk at toe 
front desk of toe resort. 

"Nope,” said the maintenance 
man who takes care of tbS rental 
housing. 

In the year that has passed since 
Mr. Salinas was last seen publicly, 
be has become the Elvis of former 
presidents. He has been sighted, or 
reported to have been sighted, in 
Cuba, Canada, toe Bahamas, 
Costa Rica and New York. 

"I didn’t see him myself, but 


people around here said be had been 
m the area." said the front clerk ax 
La Moka Hotel, another Salinas 
near Havana. 

framer president fell out of 
sight at toe same time he fell into 
public disgrace. The Mexican 
people, who still supported him 
strongly when his term ended rat 
Nov. 30, 1 994, turned against him 
abruptly after thepeso collapsed a 
few weeks later. With much gusto, 
they made Mr. Salinas the man 
they love to hate. 

The public holds him personally 
responsible fra everything from 
the economic crisis to the wave of 
political assassinations that struck 
toe country in 1994. 

The famous Salinas profile has 
been turned into a profitable rub- 
ber mask hawked on toe streets of 
Mexico City. More enterprising 
Mexicans have manufactured 
dolls putting the notable Salinas 
head rat toe body of a black rar. 

The last time be was seen pub- 
licly in Mexico was in March 
1995. when te went on a brief but 


bizarre hunger strike in Monterrey 
to protest toe arrest of his older 
brother Raul on charges of mas- 
terminding toe assassination of an 
important ruling party politician, 
who happened to be the former 
president's former brother-in-law. 

The last time Mr. Salinas was 
photographed was in New York, a 
few days after he left Mexico in 
disgrace on March 10. 1995. He 
called editors of The New Yoric 
Times, offering an interview to 
explain that the stories of his exile 
were false and that he could return 
to Mexico anytime he wanted. 

That was when the real manhunt 
began. Mexican reporters staked 
out meetings of the board of Dow 
Jones & Co., where Mr. Salinas is 
a member, but caught just a brief 
glimpse of him on the 43d floor of 
toe World Trade Center. Stories 
started to filter down from 
Montreal, where he was sup- 
posedly glimpsed at a shopping 
mall. 

Around the end of 1 995. the first 
Cuba stories appeared. He was 


supposedly sighted aboard a Mex- 
ican businessman’s yacht at toe 
Hemingway marina in Havana. 
Then somebody claimed to have 
seen him at the Cayo Coco resort in 
Camaguey Province. 

So many rumors came in to toe 
Havana office of Notimex. toe 
Mexican news agency, that Ger- 
ardo Arreola, the bureau chief, 
found himself spending weekends 
poking around resort hotels or 
keeping watch at toe marina. 

’ ‘One time, J had to leave dinner 
and run down to toe houses of toe 
Cuban officials I know, knocking 
on their doors and asking them if 
Salinas really was here," he said. 
‘ ‘They came out in their shorts and 
said. ’What?’ " 

President Fidel Castro has told 
visiting Mexican politicians that 
Mr. Salinas has indeed been in 
Cuba, but that like any other Mex- 
ican he has toe right to come and 
go as he pleases. Officials at toe 
Cuban Foreign Ministry confirm 
that Mr. Salinas has visited, but 
deny that he was building a secret 


Xanadu in the Havana hills, as 
reported in Mexican newspapers. 

Since his interview in New 
York. Mr. Salinas has been silent 
— well, almost. He has faxed three 
letters defending his name, but no 
one is quite sure where they ori- 
ginated. 

“It’s been a very long time 
since I 've gone to the office.’ ’ said 
Miriam Tato, his personal secret- 
ary. She said she did not know 
where he is. "They say he’s in 
many places." 

The search goes on. 

In February a Mexican reporter, 
Manu Dombierer, published a de- 
tailed account of an impromptu 
encounter with Mr. Salinas and his 
retinue as they were laughing it up 
at toe Columbus Tavern rat Para- 
dise Island in toe Bahamas. Ms. 
Dombierer. who admits she was 
never one of Mr. Salinas's favorite 
reporters. S3id she approached toe 
table and ask the famed one fra an 
interview. 

“We’ll talk right after dinner." 
he reportedly said. They didn't. 
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Away From Politics 

• Car dinal John O'Connor condemned a 
federal court ruling allowing doctor-as- 
sisted suicide in some circumstances as 
"unspeakable." The cardinal accused the 
court of taking "divine law into its own 
hands." Cardinal O’Connor said te could 
envision the elderly and disabled being 
pushed to take their own lives if they wear 
considered useless. 

• A bundle of uranium fuel rods stuck in 

a reactor at the largest U.S. nuclear power 
plant has been freed without releasing any 
radiation. The 1.500-pound (6S0-kiJto- 
gram) fuel assembly was hoisted from toe 
bottom of toe reactor core at the Palo Verde 
Nuclear Generating Station near Phoenix, 
Arizona. The reactor has been down since 
March 16 for a routine refilling process 
thar ted to the discovery of the stuck roasa 
week later. 

• More than II years after a confront- 
ation between Mack youths and a white 
engineer m a New Yoric 

triggered a nationwide debate about urban 
crime, race, vigjlantisra and fear, a $5U 


million lawsuit goes to trial this week. The 
lawsuit against toe subway gunman. 
Bernhard Goetz, was filed by Darrell 
Cabey, rate of four teenagers shot by Mr. 
Goetz on Dec. 22, 1984. Mr. Cabey, now 
30. suffered brain damage and was para- 
lyzed from the shooting. (AP) 

• The standoff between the FBI and the 

anti -government Freemen entered its 
third week, with a negotiator saying te 
believes the militants want toeend the siege 
without violence but may not do so anytime 
soon. "Right now, I can’t be optimistic. It's 
so deep ami complicated, it's hard to get a 
handle," said Joe Qthlici, a Montana state 
representative and rate of four legislators 
who has met with the group. FBI agents 
have encircled the Freemen's compound in 
Jordan, Montana. (AP) 

• The condition of Tom Bradley, the 

former mayor .of Los Angeles, has im- 
proved, but te remains unable to speak and 
is partly immobilized from the stroke he 
suffered last week, officials said. Mr. Brad- 
ley, 78. underwent triple bypass surgery at 
Kaiser Permanerite Los Angeles Medical 
Center last week and suffered a stroke toe 
next day. (AP) 


Rebellion Comes to End 
At Prison in Argentina 


CxKfdtd f»v Oar Frvm Duparho 

BUENOS AIRES — In- 
mates have freed 17 hostages 
and ended an eight-day up- 
rising that provoked copycat 
rebellions at prisons across the 

country. 

The hostages, including a 
Criminal Court judge. Maria 
Malere, and at least 12 
guards, were seized March 30 
when more titan 1,000 in- 
mates at the Sierra Chica pris- 
on rebelled afterguards foiled 
an escape attempt 

The end came Sunday after 
officials agreed to let 
ringleaders be transferred to 
otter prisons and promised 
they would not take action 
against them, negotiators 
said. 

The authorities did not im- 
mediately say what agree- 


ment. if any. had been struck 
over toe inmates' demands 
for better conditions in Ar- 
gentina’s overcrowded pris- 
ons. 

Another 'of the prisoners’ 
key demands was for swifter 
prosecution. 

A Roman Catholic bishop. 
Justo Laguna, called toe 
country's prisons "a verit- 
able hell on Earth,” adding 
that about 70 percent of the 
inmates in them have not been 
sentenced. 

From Sierra Chica, toe re- 
volt spread to 15 other pris- 
ons. At least three prisoners 
were killed, two of them at 
Sierra Chica. 

At least 10 hostages at oth- 
er prisons, chiefly guards, 
were released over toe week- 
end, (AP, AFP) 
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Chinese Internet Whiz Keeps One Eye on Business, One on the Censor 


By Keith B. Richburg 

Washington Post Service 


and her engineer husband are storming the 
ramparts of the Chinese Communist Party's 


BEIJING — One couple wants dps on how to 
make a baby. Another wants advice on getting a 
divorce. And two people fell in love and plan to 
tie the knot. 

It’s all part of die ongoing conversation on 


CompuNet. China's small, but increasingly 
popular, new answer to American network ser- 


ramparts of the Chinese Communist Party's 
once impenetrable official control of inform- 
ation. They are plugging in a whole new gen- 
eration of computer-literate Chinese eager to 
take advantage of die new technology. 

There are a few other providers, including the 
government-run ChinaNet, that offer full access 


the Internet by Chinese dissidents well beyond 
the country’s borders. 

Regulations announced in February ban die 
transmission of state secrets and pornography 
over international computer links, and Internet 


users were ordered to register with the police. 
An earlier set of regulations ordered foreign 
vendors of economic information — such as the 
Reuters and Bloomberg news services — to 
submit to regulation by the Xinhua news 
agency, the government's official mouthpiece. 

Such moves have prompted some computer 
service companies, like CompuServe, to delay 
plans for expanding in China. That has left the 
market open for CompuNet 

CompuNet services include updated stock 
market reports from Shanghai and Shenzhen, 
discussion groups for parents, a job database, a 
dating service for young people who meet and 
chat on-line, an electronic magazine with sports 
news and a site where art students can advertise 
their works for sale. A book section allows on- 
line users to browse a bookshop and make 


popular, new answer to American network ser- 
vices like CompuServe and America Online. 
And if the graphics and icons look similar, 
that’s because they are: Hie CompuNet mas- 
termind, Zhang Shut* in, says she got the idea for 
the local on-line service while traveling around 
the United States. 

“You’ve got CompuServe and America On- 
line — this is China on-line,’’ said Mrs. 
Zhang. 

Mrs. Zhang, at 33. might be considered 
something of a modern-day Chinese revolu- 
tionary. As bead of the new company, called 
I+Net, and CompuNet, its dial-up service, she 


to the global Internet. But the Beijing-based 
CompuNet — like CompuServe ana AOL — 


offers users much more, and with Chinese- 
language software. 

The Chinese government has shown am- 
bivalence about the growth of the Internet and 
the mountain of global information available. It 


is alternately seen as an important new tech- 
nology to be embraced for the country’s eco- 


nomic development and as a potentially dan- 
gerous technology that further weakens the 
regime’s already tenuous control over inform- 
ation flow. 

The government fears that Chinese will have 
access to politically sensitive material posted on 


purchases, and an on-line entertainment center 
is being developed to let music lovers check 
listings of conceits and purchase tickets via 
computer. 

Mrs. Zhang said that about 2.000 people 
regularly use CompuNet, and she expects the 
number to continue growing. Although the 
number of personal computers in private homes 
is very limited, a lot of people have access to 
computers at work and at universities. Mrs. 
Zhang says she knows of one couple who met 
through the network. They plan to get married 
and asked her to attend die wedding. 

Another of Mrs- Zhang’s ideas is Beijing’s 
first known cybercafe, which opened in January 
on the mezzanine floor of the city's concert halL 
After shows, young people gather over cups of 
coffee to log on, send e-mail and surf the various 
CompuNet sites- 

The cybercafe cranes equipped with four 
IBM-compatible desktop personal computers, 
and Mbs. Zhang Iras anyone sign on for free as a 
way of generating interest in the service. 


Other free computers are available at her 
company's showroom on the western edge of • 
the city! There, people drop in to lo g rat, and for . 
those without home or office computers, there is . 
a reception desk fra dropping ofFfaandwnnen e- • 
mail messages for posting. 

Mrs. Zhang knows that to avoid running 1 
afoul of the government, it is best to keep the - 
news component light and the discussion 
groups apolitical- CompoNet stresses culture 
and chitchat- Anyone is nee ro post anything in 
the discussion groups. Mis. Zhang said, but if 
the topics turn too political, “I cut them off.” ■ 
Users have additional reason for exercising 
self -restraint; everything posted can be traced ' 
back to die author, who must sign on with an ' 
account number and name. ■ 

At the western gate of the People s Stadium, 
a huge advertising poster for 1+Net seems to ■ 
sum up Mrs. Zhang’s philosophy. It asks. “How ^ 
far are the Chinesepeoplefhmthe Information ‘ 
Superhighway?’’™ answer is less than a mfle 1 
die instance to Mis. Zhang's showroom. 


South Korean Parties 
Bid for Undecided Vote 

Threat by North Overshadows Election 


1 ; " 



Nationwide Emergency j 
Is Declared in Sri Lanka I 

Opposition Sees Bid to Defer June Elections \ 


Reuters 

SEOUL — In the final countdown to 
South Korea's parliamentary elections, 
candidates tried to appeal to undecided 
voters on Monday in an election over- 
shadowed by menacing behavior by 
North Korean troops. 

The governing New Korea Party of 
President Kim Young Sam said its latest 
polls showed 20 to 25 percent of voters 
were still undecided before the voting for 
die National Assembly on Thursday. 


Political commentators say they be- 
lieve the figures reflect a lackluster cam- 
paign short oa issues and dominated by a 
handful of veteran politicians who many 
voters believe have had their day. 

But Pyongyang threw an unexpected 
factor into the campaign over the week- 
end with three illegal armed forays into 
the Demilitarized Zone separating 
North and South Korea. Past security 
threats in South Korea have helped the 


ruling camp, 
“Getting i 


“Getting undecided voters to come to 
vote is our main concern.” said a spokes- 
man for the main opposition National 
Congress for New Politics, which puts 
the undecided vote at 35 to 40 percent. 

* ‘We will actively campaign to get as 
many of die undecided voters to vote as 
possible," ruling party said. ' 

The voting on Thursday is for 253 


seats in the 299-member Parliament. 
The other seats are allocated on a pro- 
portional basis. Many analysts say they 
believe the ruling camp will lose its 
majority, dropping from around 150 
seats to between 120 and 130. with the 
National Congress almost doubling its 
share, to around 100. 

Pyongyang’s incursions into the buffer 
zone are designed to emphasize its re- 
jection of the armistice agreement that 
ended the 1950-53 Korean War, and its 
desire to sign a peace pact with Wash- 
ington. 

“In die past. South Korean govern- 
ments have used the security threat as a 
political tool and they may being doing 
that again ahead of elections,” a West- 
ern diplomat said. 

Political parties are concerned that 
many voters in their 20s and 30s will 
stay away from polling booths. 

But a survey published on Monday in 
the a campus daily showed most college 
students were likely to vote. 

The survey of 584 students in 24 
universities showed 43 percent would 
definitely vote and 32.2 percent would 
vote if possible. 

The National Congress leader, Kim 
Dae Jung, urged voters on Monday to 
give his party votes to act as a check on 
President Kim. 


The Associated Press 

COLOMBO — A nationwide state of 
emergency has been proclaimed in Sri 
Lanka as the government continues the 
war against Tamil separatists. 

Kiri Braida Ratnayake, speaker of 
Parliament, said the presidential order 
went into effect Thursday but was only 
announced Monday. It gives the mil- 
itary wide powers to arrest and jail sus- 
pects, and gives President Cbandrika 
Kumaratunga the right to enact laws 
without Parliament's approval. 

A state of emergency has been m 
force almost continuously since 1983 in 
the Tamil stronghold in the north and 
east, as well as in the capital, Colombo. 
Mbs. Kumaratunga had lilted the emer- 
gency from the rest of the country after 
she came to power in 1994. 

The opposition criticized die latest 
move as an attempt to curb political 
activity, and a political analyst pre- 
dicted thar Mrs. Kuraaratnnga would 
use the powers to postpone June mu- 
nicipal mid regional elections. 

The elections would likely be seen as 
a referendum on her policy to crush the 
Tamil uprising. A defeat for her 
People's Alliance would increase pres- 
sure to call early general elections. 

t “With the civil war talcing up much 

A South Korean man representing the opposition National Congress for 'of hertnne and effort, she has not paid 
New Politics making a colorful pitch for votes iriThursday ’s' election. ' attention ro the elections, ancf she may 


be afraid her party will lose.** an ana- 
lyst, Jehan Perera, said in an interview}. 


“I don't see the need for extending cr 
daring emergency, unless they fe^l 


declaring emergency, unless they fe^l 
drey cannot win an election without dip 
use of thuggery.” said Ranil WIckr 
ramasmghe, head of the main oppo- 
sition United National Party. i 

Fighting has flared in recent months. 
In a major offensive, the government 
troops smashed the rebel headq u arters 


',•£ ::: * 

# >L 


in Jaffna in December and sent guer- 
rillas fleeing into die jungles in northern 
and eastern Sri I^nka. * 

After about a month’s lidl^tbe guer- 
rillas appeared to have regrouped in fop 
east mid have resumed attacks on mil- 
itary taigets in the north and east 
The rebels are fighting for an in- 
dependent homeland in the north and 
east for the minority Tamils. They claim 
widespread discrimination by the ma- 
jority Sinhalese, who control the gov- 
ernment and the military. 

More than 41,000 people have been 
killed in the fighting. 

The nationwide elections, held every 
four years, were scheduled for June 
1995, but the government postponed 
diem for a year without giving any rea- 
son. The constitution says foe elections 
canhe postponed a second time only If 
emergency is declared nationwide. 
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KATMANDU, Nepal — Talks between Nepal and 
Bhutan ended Monday with no progress over foe status of 
tens of thousands of people who have fled Bhutan since 
1990, officials said. 

The countries said in a joint statement that they would 
resume their discussions later in Thimbu. Bhutan. 

Bhutan has refused io take back the refugees, saying they 
bad forfeited citizenship because they had voluntarily left. 
Nepal wants Bhutan to take bade refugees who have 
documents to prove citizenship or ownership of land. 

About 100,000 Bhutanese of ethnic Nepali origin have 
fled Bhutan in the last six years, citing a lack of democracy 
and ethnic equality. About 90,000 of them live in camps in 
eastern Nepal supervised by the United Nations. (Reuters) 


ambassador to Japan and the Philippines, had replaced 
Justice A. EL M. Sadeque, who resigned on Saturday. 

Opposition parties had accused Justice Sadeque, who 
supervised Feb. 15 elections fora were boycotted by foe 
opposition, of favoring the Bangladesh Nationalist Patty, 
headed by former Prime Minister Begum Khalid 23a. 

(Reuters) 
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PHNOM PENH — Prime Minister Vo Van Kiet of 
Vietnam will fly to Cambodia on Wednesday for a day of 
talks that will include the issue of the poorly defined border 
between foe two countries. 

Wrangling over foe border has slowed a thaw in relations. 
Officials said Monday that Mr. Kiet, foe most senior Hanoi 
official to visit Phnom Penh since President Le Due Anh 
last August, would meet with foe two Cambodian prime 
ministers. Prince Norodom Ranariddh raid Hun Sen, and 
have lunch with King Norodom Sihanouk. 

Prince Ranariddh’s cabinet chief. Ly Tboch, said foe 
Vietnamese prime minister would discuss foe bonder prob- 
lem during the visit 

Mr. Kiet will be accompanied by Foreign Minister 
Nguyen Manh Cam and officials from foe ministries of 
interior, commerce, agriculture, transportation and a border 
commission. (Reuters) 


HONG KONG — The number of foreigners living in 
Hong Kong continues to rise despite foe British colony's 
impending return to Chinese rule, according to Immigration 
Department figures published here Monday. 

British nationals are the fastest-growing expatriate group 

in the territory, increasing 39 percent to 34,5u0 in foe eight 
months K7 February. 

A downturn in the British economy was cited as foe 
reason for foe inflow. But Christopher Hammerbeck, ex- 
ecutive director of the British Chamber of Commerce in 
Fkmg Kraig, said it resulted from an increase in foe number 
of British companies establishing themselves in ds ter- 
ritory to concentrate on foe Chinese market. The British 
contingent is thiid-largest in foe foreign community, behind 
me Philippines and the United States.The total foreign 
population at the end of February was 44^506. (AFP) 
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DHAKA, Bangladesh — President Abdur Rahman 
Biswas appointed a framer ambassador. Abu Hena, as foe 
country’s chief election commissioner on Monday, state 


spokeswoman for foe ChnwaM Association 
on Smoking and Health, on the uphill batde against 
smo king in foe world’s largest tobacco-pro ducing and 
consuming country: “Our burden is heavy and foe road is 
long. There are just too many smokers.” (Reuters) 

Than Shwe, a general who is head of Butina’s milit ary 
government and armed forces: “The military should not 
hold on to state Dower forever 
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fi$tj Strong Ties to Arab Nations Are Key to French Foreign Policy, Chirac Says 
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tribute to a “settlement which said had paid with their lives 
it should also ra-sponsor.” for their devotion to peace: 

During the Madrid confer- President Anwar Sadat of 
dice on the Middle East in Egypt and the Israeli prime 
1991, Israel rejected Arab de- minister. Yitzhak Rabin, 
mauds far Europe to become The president urged Israel 
a co-sponsor of the peace pro- and Syria to return to the ne- 


and the * ^ Ween diplomacy” in favor 

* - Some analysts said Mr. nMrsjMiwuiuicpGasjnu- auu oyiux iu icuuu iu me uo- respeaca. ana lac 

including Chirac’s rhetoric appealed to cess with the United Stales gotiatmg table, saying that timetable adhered to. 


treat” from die Golan Heights, 
which Israel seized from Syria 
in the 1967 Middle East war. 
And concerning the Israeli- 
Palestmian peace process, he 
said, “Commitments must be 
respected and the 


Eumnwm ^ZZ '-anas s rnenmc appeaiec to cess wan tne unitea stares gona 

reSonS n nS?^S2? lp i ^ rab kaders who privately and the Soviet Union. “the 


regional peace efforts — a 
C0I } ce P t once rejected by Is- 

ioCL 


at Cairo Uni- 
versity at the end of his five- 
ray visit to Lebanon mid 
Jgypt. Mr. Chirac stressed 
mat a good relationship with 
™b countries would be one 
of the linchpins of Reach for- 
ejgn policy under his pres- 
idency. “I wish to give it a 
new vitality,” he said. 

Mr. Chirac’s speech was 
Men as an attempt to insert 
Europe, and Prance hi partic- 
ular, more effectively into a 

region where the United States 

*“ die single international 


bemoan fhe influence of the 
United States and its per- 
ceived bias toward IsraeL But 
it would do little to change the 
political reality in which 
Washington is seen as the 
only effective interlocutor 
with the Israeli go vernment 
The European Union has 
contributed heavily to the re- 
construction of Lebanon, and 
has donated half of the in- 
ternational assistance going 
to Palestinians on the west 
Bank and in the Gaza Strip. 


The president reiterated his 
appeal at last month's “sum- 
mit of die peacemakers” that 
tarorism must not be allowed 
to derail die peace process. 

Prime Minister Shimon 
Fezes of Israel, who faces a 
general election May 29, 
stopped progress on Pales- 
tinian self-rule anrf cut off 
talks with Syria after suicide 
bombers Bad 58 people in 
Israel in February and March. 

Mr. Chirac said the 
Palestinians must first affirm 


is 


force behind peace moves. 


Mr. Chirac said it was time their identity before terrorism 
for Europe to back up that can be eradicated. 
financial help with, political Rejecting ‘ ‘extremism, fan- 
muscle at a critical moment in atirasm and hatred,” Ml. Chir- 

the peace process, and coo- ac paid homage to two men he 


Q&A /Wim Kok 


The Dutch View on Drugs 


The drug policy of the Netherlands has 
elicited stron g criticism from the UN Nar- 
cotics Control Board as weltas from neigh- 
boring countries, notably France. Presid- 
ent Jacques Chirac cfFrance has reinstated 
controls at the Belgian border to curb the 
flow of drug addicts to Rotterdam, where 
hashish 
The He 

about the controversy wish Robert Krooricf 
the International Herald Tribune. 


synthetic drugs are cheap. In 
ue. Prime Minister Wim Kok talked 


A. We are not blind to reality and we 
want to cooperate with our European part- 
ners. Drag policies in some of the German 
Lender are similar to ours, for that matter, 
and Belgium is not complaining* although 
its laws are stricter than ours. We have 
stepped op- controls on illicit Ecstasy labs 
and weed forms. But! agree tint more can 
and most be done to curb the trade. 


Q. Tbe United Nations report singles oat 
the Netherlands as one ofEnrope’s prime 
producers and exporters of Ecstasy and 

Nederwiet, a homegrown strain of _ 

marijuana. It even calls into question your Now the minister of justice, Winnie Sor- 
goventment’s “fidelity” tn ha international gdrager, wants to reinstate policy, al- 

controL Do beit under more stringent controls. Aren’t 


Q. You say that the government draws a 
distinct hoe between soft and hard drugs. 
But a recent pazfiamenfaiy inquiry con- 
cluded that experiments with police so- 
‘ ed imports of hard drugs to track 
traffickers had been a dismal failure. 


treaty commitments on 
yon feel this criticism is j 


yon heel this criticism is justified? 

A. Charges of Dutch violation of in- 
ternational dreg conventions are totally 
baseless. Bull agree that in comparison with 
the rest of Europe our drug policy has dif- 
ferent accents. Narcotics abuse is a universal 
problem that defies quick-fix solutions. 

Our policy draws a distinct line between 
hard and soft drugs. We tolerate limited sale 
of soft chugs for personal consumption, in 
order to get a bettor grip on traffidring and 
consumption. We keepsoft drug use under 
mefocralcotrtrolandourpublfchealthrecorti 
shows that it works. On average, the number 
pfdrag abuse victims in HoLlaod is lower 
than, ■ in other ~ &iropean CCMintries and foot 


your cures worse than tbe aQment? 

A. On hard drugs our policy is unequi- 
vocally repressive. We view traffickers as 
criminals and bard-drag users as patients. 
True, the . parliamentary inquiry revealed 
that police methods were sometimes flawed 
and that doesn’t make me feel proud. But at 
least, we exposed everything in a due-di- 
ligence process of paxfiamentary demo- 
cracy, and that’s more than can be said 
about some other countries. 

.. As for reinstating the police supervised 
import of hard drags, we will weigh the pros 
and cons in each specific case. From now 
ah, that procedure. must be personally . an- 
foonrod by dto minister of justice and will 


also goes for drag-related AIDS incidence, be TO^ raily m ext^fibnal cases. It’s like 

-usingA^mall fish to catch a shark. 


Q. Tbe sale of hash seems to be the main 
business of hundreds of so-called coffee 


shops in big cities. If soft drags are not seen 
as a public health threat, wouldn't it make 
sense to decriminalize them altogether 

A. On the entirely . first of all, that would 
put us in violation of our international treaty 
obligations. Tbe Parliament has just ap- 
proved new go ve rnm ent proposals to curb 
the number off coffee shops aid limit the sale 
of cannabis far peraonal use from 30 to 5 
grams per customer. This, shows we are not 
indifferent to international opnrion- But die 
main reasons are domestic. There are le- 
gitimate complaints from the Dutch com- 
munity about neighborhood problems. Most 
Dutchmen fed those coffee shops stink, and 
I think they are right. Tte number of these 
outlets must be reduced, but banning them 
would drive foe problem underground. 

Q. What about Holland’s reputation as 
Europe’s main exporter of pep pills and 
potent Nederwiet? 


Q. In foe French Parliament tire Neth- 
erlands has been denounced as a “naroo 
state,” and President Chirac feels a com- 
mon European anti-drag policy won’t wodc 
as Ira gas Holland remains the weakest link 
in tbe chain. How does that strike you? 

A. In matters of drug control, French 
theory and practice do not always go hand 
in hand. Rigid policies can drive the prob- 
lem undeigrouiidarKlill^alny can be more 
destructive. Anyhow, I won’t accept getting 
raked over tbe coals by France, just because 
onr laws are different 

But X am not looking for a confrontation 
with President Chirac and this drag tourism 
from northern France to Rotterdam is a big 
headache. Northern France is a problem 
area, with 30 percent unemployment and a 
large number of North African migrants. 
Rotterdam is foe biggest port in the world, 
and unfortunately (frogs do get through to 
the rest of Europe — as in Marseille and 
Hamburg, for that matter. 


BRIEFLY 



orts Kilting 
Separatists 


—90 


Mr. Aznar waits to capitalize on .last 
month’s narrow election victory by secur- 
ing the top job and needs suppeot to win the 
investiture vote and enable his Popular 
Party to take power after 13 years of So- 
cialist rule. 

The party won the most seats in voting 
March 3 but fell short of a majority. The 
icing traditi onall y nominates as prime min- 
ister tbe leader of foe biggest party in the 
lower house of Parliament. (AFP) 


ANKARA — A total of 117. 

separatists and 27 government 

have been killed in fighting between se- 
curity forces and the outlawed Kurdish 
Workers’ Party since Friday, officials said 
Monday. 

“At least 64 tenorists were tdled” in an . « *. ^ t JL J9 

operation in foe Lice area in southeastern Split \J\pTUS AuSUTCL 
Turkey, a deputy prime minister, Nahit ■* • /x 

Mcntese, said. Tbe area around lice town- 
ship lies between tire regional center of 
Diyarbakir and the province of Bingo! 

In four other dashes in Suit and Mardm 
provinces over the weekend, 12 Kurdish 
rebels were killed, the governor qflOsouth- 
eastern provinces sad earlier. (AFP) 


NICOSIA — The continuing division of 
Cyprus is “absurd and anachronistic,” the 


2 Injured in Belfast 


BELFAST — Two people were hurt m 
scuffles on Monday when Protestants sup- 
porting British role in Northern Ireland 
confronted foe police after foe mflitanis 
were kept from parading past a .Roman 
Catholic area of Belfast. , 

In a *■*■«* start to Northern Ireland s 

annual “marching season,’* PgJgJ 
fr acl rgrf by armored vehicles, sealed off Or - 
nwm Bridge, where disturbances erupted 

■a * ■ — ui milnr f AhflIM. 


Daniel' „ . .. 

Mr. Tarschys, who is on an official visit 
to Cyprus, said the 39-state council “wants 
to become involved” in solving foe di- 
vision, of foe island. 

It has been partitioned since Turkey oc- 
cupied the northern third in 1974. (AP) 


Calendar 


SEyearaiuuj£ sum™ — — - 

After a stand-off testing a few hours, 
witnesses said 

break through the police hn^ and bottles 
were thrown. A Protestant Irader was hit ou 
the head, and a police officer Jg* » 
slightly hart. (Reuters) 


Eur oi 

BRUSSELS: President' Jacques San ter 
and Manuel Marin, commissioner for re- 
lations with Latin America, meet President 
Ernesto Perez Balladares of Panama. 


BRUSSELS: Visit by Prime Minister 
Paavo Lippooen of Finland. . 


Juan Carlos’s Meetings 

« ^ . i 


LUXEMBOURG: Mario MrajLinteni- 
al market commissioner, meets Prime Min- 
ister Jean-Oaude Junker of Luxembourg. 


MADRID — Officiate of Catalan and 
ies will meet King Juan Carios 


on lucsoav busuw»™“"- . , 

concessions from the conservative leader, 
Jtnd Maria Aznar, ahead of a vote for prune 
minister. 


WASHINGTON: Leon Britian, com- 
missioner for -external trade, starts visit to 
foe United States for talks with Secretary of 
State Warren M- Christopher, Trade 


resentative Mickey Kantor and Treasury 
lobert E. Rubio. 


Secretary Robert . . 

Sources: Agence Europe, AFP 
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peace process cannot 
halfway” and that 
be the decisive 


“1996 must 
year” for a settlement. 

He said that the two coun- 
tries roust conclude a peace on 
foe basis of a total Israeli “re- 


Mr. Chirac also said that it 
was time for Iraq to resume its 
place in the international 
community, but that Ba g h d ad 
must obey UN resolutions, in- 
cluding an extensive disarm- 
ament prog r am , before eco- 


nomic sanctions can be lifted. 
The United States and others 
argue that Iraq has not ful- 
filled tbe UN conditions. 

The president also pro- 
posed the establishment of an 
international body to resolve 
disputes about the distribu- 
tion of scarce water resources 
in foe Middle East. In ad- 
dition. be urged closer co- 
operation among Arab and Is- 
raeli universities, including a 
project for professors from 
countries that have long been 


enemies to jointly write his- 
tory textbooks. 

Bench officials described 
the speech as a wide-ranging 
review of French Middle 
Eastern policy, rather than an 
attempt to break new 
ground. 

It did not substantially de- 
part either from the Bench 
government's traditional Ar- 
ab-centered polices, ot from 
attempts by the European 
Union to create a broader 
Mediterranean community — 


as expressed at the Barcelona 
conference in November. Mr. 
Chirac reiterated the call he 
made at that time for a Medi- 
terranean summit meeting of 
chiefs of state and govern- 
ment. 

Even though France is 
anxious to curb illegal im- 
migration from North Africa, 
Mr. Chirac said that having 
tom down a wall to the East,' 
Europe should now build a 
bridge to the south across the 
Mediterranean. 
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A Long, Defiant March 
By Bosnian Refugees 

Thousands of Muslims Seek to Reclaim 
The Homes They Lost in War With Serbs 


By Mike O’Connor 

New York Times Service 


BRKA. Bosnia- Herzegovina — They 
filled the roads leading to this small town 
for most of the morning — old women 
shuffling, peasant fanners with muddy 
boots and weary stride, and a few young, 
wounded war veterans limping on 
crutches. There were 3.000 to 4,000 of 
them, Muslim refugees walking toward 
their homes. 

They knew in advance that they would 
make it only to here, the last Muslim -he Id 
town before the Serbian side of the line. 

But they were determined to get as 
close as safety allowed and by their 
presence put pressure on American mil- 
itary officers in the region to push the 
Serbian authorities to comply with the 
Bosnian peace agreement and let them 
go home. 

The Muslims are trying to defy the 
situation of Bosnia today — a country 
splintered into three nearly ethnically 
exclusive zones. They are insisting that 
they be allowed to go to their homes, 
even if they are in an area controlled by 
die Serbs. 

The effort reveals how all sides in the 
war are determined to hold onto their 
homes. It also shows how economics 
and politics are soil driving interests — 
the same interests that propelled the war 
for four years. 

Breko. four miles (six kilometers) 
north of here, was a mainly Muslim town 
until the Bosnian Serbs form! as many as 
30.000 Muslims to the villages and 
refugee centers around Brka. But the 
homes they left are in an area of strategic 
economic importance, so the refugees 
have become pawns to larger interests. 

Standing in the main square of Breko. 
Lieutenant Colonel Tony Cucolo, who 
commands the U.S. troops in the area, 
pointed to abridge that crosses the Sava 
River to connect with Croatia. 

“That bridge, the railroad bridge up 
the way and the river port are all vital to 
the economy of this region,’' be said. 
“They connect you to Europe and the 
future. The Sava River gets you to the 
Blade Sea and the Rhine River.” 

Complicating who gets these connec- 
tions to Europe is the fact that in stop- 
ping the war. foe peace agreement* ne- 
gotiated in Dayton. Ohio, last year left 
control of Breko to be decided later. 

Mediation on foe issue is to begin in 
June, with the Serbian. Muslim, and 
Croatian authorities and outside arbit- 
rators. Now, according to U.S. diplo- 
mats. all sides are trying to move their 
citizens into the area so as to have more 
bargaining power. 

“It's like during foe war,” one dip- 
lomat said. “ The civilians are foe bar- 
gaining chips for foe politicians and foe 
businessmen." 

If that is foe case, foe Serbian au- 
thorities have more chips now. As many 
as 20.000 Serbs who left foe suburbs of 
Sarajevo have been resettled in Breko 
and foe small villages around it, lo cal 
Serbian officials said Almost all die new 
Serbs are living in homes from which 
Muslims were expelled — die Mus lims 
on foe roads a few miles away. 

At a rally for the refugees in Brka. 
Muslim leaders who were expelled from 
Breko said they accepted foe idea of 
living under the Serbian authorities for 
the moment, and would leave final con- 
trol of Breko to be decided by the ar- 
bitration to begin in June. 

“We do not hate Serb people," said 


Mustafa Sinanagic. one of the organizers 
of the rally. “We can live with our old 
neighbors, just as Dayton promised.” 

He added, however, that the best solu- 
tion would be to have the Serbian 
refugees now in Breko leave and allow 
the original Muslim residents to go 
home. 

While this would help return matters 
to where they were before the war, it 
would also give the Muslim-led Bosnian 
government foe bargaining chips now 
held by the Serbs. 

For their part, the Serbian authorities 
would not even let the Muslims visit 
foeir old town on Sunday. As many as 
1,000 Muslims trekked in small groups 
along foe rood between Brka and Breko 
to get near their homes, but they stopped 
abruptly at the Serbian police check- 
point. 

Though the peace agreement says all 
Bosnians have the right to travel any- 
where in foe country, the Muslims were 
afraid to proceed. They talked of routine 
beatings and arrests at foe bands of foe 
Serbs in the town. 

U.S. Army officers said that although 
there had not been many such beatings, 
there had been enough to let the Muslims 
know they were not welcome. One Amer- 
ican officer said it appeared Chat Serbian 
paramilitary groups had an observation 
post at foe checkpoint and called in ci- 
vilian thugs when Muslims crossed. 

A reporter was warned by the Serbian 
police that he would be arrested if be 
tried to pass the checkpoint Later, mem- 
bers of an American television crew 
were told by foe police that they would 
be arrested if they videotaped American 
soldiers at the checkpoint 







Roman Catholics praying on Monday during a Mass in the ruins of a church in Stop, a suburb of Sarajevo that was battered in the war. 


Yugoslavia and Macedonia Establish Diplomatic Ties 


CiwipMhf Our Staff FnmDiqxMditt 

BELGRADE — The rump 
Yugoslavia and Macedonia form- 
ally established diplomatic ties 
here Monday in an accord signed 
by foe visiting Macedonian for- 
eign minister, Ljubomir Flrck- 
ovskL and his Yugoslav counter- 
part Milan Milutinovic. 

The accord normalizes rela- 
tions and promotes cooperation 
between die rump Yugoslavia — 
Serbia and Montenegro — and 
Macedonia, a former Yugoslav re- 
public. 

The European Union had set the 
Skopje-Belgrade normalization as 
a condition for sending its am- 


bassadors back to Belgrade. EU 
member states had withdrawn 
foeir envoys from the Yugoslav 
capital in May 1992 as part of 
international sanctions imposed 
on Yugoslavia for its involvement 
in foe Bosnia war. 

But tile normalization, agreed 
last October between Presidents 
Slobodan Milosevic of Serbia and 
Kiro Gligorov of Macedonia, had 
since stumbled on the issue of foe 
succession and continuity of the 
former Yugoslavia. 

Mutual recognition by what re- 
mains of Yugoslavia — Serbia 
and Montenegro — of foe only 
republic to secoie peacefully from 


the old Yugoslav federation 
should defuse tensions in the Bal- 
kans. It also would end repeated 
speculation about territorial 
claims of Serbia mi its southern 
neighbor. 

In 1993, tensions between Ser- 
bia and Macedonia led to the de- 
ployment of about 1,000 United 
Nations hoops, including about 
500 Americans, to prevent a pos- 
sible spillover from the war in 
Bosnia. It was foe first time UN 
peacekeepers were ever sent to 
prevent conflict before it erupted. 

While tensions have at time 
been sharp over Macedonia's tiny 
ethnic Serbian community and 


Serbia's friendly ties with Greece, 
both Macedonia and Serbia share 
tiie problem of getting along with 
large ethnic Albanian communit- 
ies living on their territories in 
areas adjacent to Albania. 

Serbia’s relations with its ethnic 
Albanian community in Kosovo 
are drained to breaking point. 
Macedonia’s government has so 
far proven more skilled in defus- 
ing tensions with ethnic Albani- 
ans, who make up about 22 per- 
cent of its population of just under 
2 mfllioa. 

Serbia's ties with Greece, a fel- 
low Orthodox nation, caused ser- 
ious tensions with Macedonia. 


Greece imposed an economic em- 
bargo on the fanner Yugoslav re- 
public, claiming that Macedonia 
had claims on Greece's northern 
province of the same name. 

As U.S. diplomats forced a 
peace settlement in Bosnia, they 
also persuaded the Greeks to lift 
the embargo in exchange for 
Macedonia dropping state sym- 
bols that Greece claimed as its 
own. Greece and Macedonia sriH 
have-not resolved a dispute over 
foe new state’s name, and they 
have not recognized each other. 

Macedonia seceded along with 
Croatia and Slovenia frofoihe Ser- 
bian-dominated Yugoslav feder- 


ation in 1991, and Bosnia fol- 
lowed a year later. 

Independence in Croatia, Slov- 
enia ami Bosnia triggered wars 
with the Yugoslav Army. Slov- 
enia's conflict lasted only a week; 
while wars involving pro- Yugo- 
slav minority Seths in Croatia and 
Bosnia ended last year, but all. 
three republics have yet to forge 
diplomatic ties with the rumpi 
Yugoslavia. 

— A Y u goslay Foreign Ministry 
communique said - the treaty, 
provided for immediate negoti-^ 
ations on economic cooperation 


John Bulkeley, World War II Hero, Dies TV: Kids Lead Advertisers on a Merry Chase 


New York Times Service 

John D. Bulkeley, 84. a re- 
tired navy vice admiral who 
won the Medal of Honor for 
torpedo-boat attacks on the 
overwhelming forces of foe 
Japanese Navy around the 
Philippines in World War II, 
died Saturday at his home in 
Silver Spring, Maryland. 

Admiral Bulkeley, who 
served as a patrol torpedo-boat 
commander, broke through 


Japanese lines so General 
Douglas Mac Arthur could es- 
cape from Conegidor to 
Bataan and then to Mindanao 
in foe Philippines in 1942. 

He was also in the vanguard 
of the Normandy invasion in 
June 1944, leading a fleet of 
110 minesweepers and tor- 
pedo boats and then rescuing 
survivors of sunken ships. 

"Invasion day itself is kind 
of blurred in my mind,” Ad- 


miral Bulkeley toW The New 
York Times in October 1944. 
"I remember the black night 
in the bay of the Seine, so 
black I couldn't see a thing. 
All I could do was watch my 
radar. The beach was a single 
mass of flame." 

For his valor in battle. Ad- 
miral Bulkeley, whom Gen- 
eral MacAnhur once de- 
scribed as “that bold 
buckaroo with the cold green 


eyes,” was also awarded the 
Navy Cross, two Silver Star 
medals, two Legion of Merit 
awards and the Purple Heart. 


Continued from Page 1 


Sterling F. Green, 84, a 
Washington-based Associ- 
ated Press reporter who spe- 
cialized in business and eco- 
nomic news at a time when 
such coverage was rare, died 
Sunday in Tarpon Springs, 
Florida. 


AGNELLI: Fiat’s Crown Prince Is Planning to Shake Up Italy’s Clubby Business World 


Continued from Page 1 


University in Rhode Island, said he was 
more of a believer in “Anglo-Saxon 
markets” and more open corporate gov- 
ernance practices. He made the remarks 
at the headquarters of Piaggio. the maker 
of Vespa scooters and commercial 
vehicles that he has led since 1993. 

Mr. Agnelli, who said be was aware 
that his rail for “more transparency in 
Italian capitalism” could put him at odds 
with members of the country’s business 
elite, suggested several ways of putting 
his words into action, either in his 
present role as a Flat board member who 
represents the Agnelli family’s share- 
holding, or as the company's chairman 
in the future. 

He said that he would encourage more 
competition against Mediobanca, the 
Milan investment bank that is Fiat's 
long-time corporate ally. He also would 
be willing to loosen the power of share- 
holder syndicates, including foe one at 
Rat that includes an equity stake held by 
the Agnelli family, Mediobanca, 
Deutsche Bank and Alcatel Alsthom. 


The syndicate holds just 30 percent of 
the company's shares but exercises ef- 
fective control over the company. 

During the interview, the first since 
his uncle Gianni Agnelli banded over the 
leadership of Fiat to Casere Romiti on 
Feb. 28, Mr. Agnelli also made the fol- 


lowing points: 
• The April 


• The April 21 general election in 
Italy will probably end with a draw 
between center-left and center-right co- 
alition s and will resolve very little or 
nothing. Italy's period of painful trans- 
ition will probably not end “until an- 
other two or three elections are held." 

• Only when Italy has completed its 
transition, and not before, will its spate 
of corruption scandals be over, and then 
by way of an amnesty for indicted busi- 
ness executives and politicians. 

• Mr. Romiti, the new Fiat chairman, 
will probably remain in office until June 
1998, when he turns 75. the age limit 
agreed to by Fiat board members and 
shareholders. But Mr. Agnelli said it 
would be wrong to suggest that he would 
automatically take over at that point, 
saying he would do so only if Fiat's 


board considered him ‘ ‘ foe most suitable 
person for the job.” 

• Mr. Romiti should not resign as 
chairman of Fiat even if Turin prosec- 
utors win their request for his indictment 
on charges of fraud, illegal political 
party financing, slush funds and falsi- 
fying balance sheets. He should quit 
only if he is convicted in a triaL 

Asked to describe the main differ- 
ences between himself and Mr. Romiti, 
who has traditionally been seen by Itali- 
an commentators as a rival of Mr. Ag- 
nelli’s father Umberto Agnelli, a former 
Fiat vice chairman, the younger Agnelli 
replied: * 'There are a lot of differences. I 
am 30 and he is TO. He fought foe Second 
World War and I never went to war. I 
was educated in America and he in 
Italy.” 

Mr. Agnelli offered various examples 
of reforms he would like to see im- 
plemented in Italian capitalism. 

“I would welcome greater scrutiny 
from institutional shareholders and the 
appointment of more nonexecutive 
board directors to improve corporate 
governance.” he said. “I would also 


work to diminish the role of the old 
shareholders* syndicates we have here 
while giving more power to foe board of 
directors and making the boards more 
accountable to shareholders.” 

He said he also would like to en- 
courage “more competition from inter- 
national investment banks in corporate 
finance, assuming they offer compet- 
itive fees for their services.” This, he 
said, was a reference to the monopoly 
position enjoyed by Mediobanca ana its 
secretive 88 -year-old chairman, Enrico 
Cuccia. whom Mr. AgneUi described as 
“neither good nor bad, but virtually the 
entire system himself.’* What was 
needed in Italy, he added, was “at least 
five Mediobancas.” 

Mr Agnelli stressed foal “I am not 
saying the whole system is bad.” But he 
noted that "because of my education I 
am more Anglo-Saxon and that means I 
would like to see the financial markets 
ruling more and public company models 
ruled by foe forces of foe market.'’ 

The problem, he conceded, is that in a 
country like Italy “this is easier said than 
done." 


lo -12 age range, slightly more than half 
the homes reported that the child had 
watched television “some” or “a lot” 
during foe previous day. Yet, the survey 
also found that in one-third of those 
households foe child had spent time 
watching a videocassette. 

In perhaps the most revealing new clue 
to how today's children are spending 
foeir time — and the,biggest new chal- 
lenge to advertisers — the survey found 
that in 33 percent of the households (he 
child had used a computer “some” or “a 
lot’' cm the previous day. 

"I’d rather have foe girls do almost 
anything else than watch TV,” said 
Tracy Levin of Birmingham, Alabama, 
explaining why she and her husband 
recently bought foeir daughters a Gate- 
way 2000 computer and opened an 
America Online account for the family. 

Like many teenagers today, 13-year- 
old Shoshanna Levin was already pro- 
ficie nt wi th computers. Now her 4-year- 
old sister, Alison, is getting up to speed. 

With children like foe Levin girls in 
mind, advertisers are casting a wider net. 
McDonald’s, which once might have 
reached most of the Happy Meal cli- 
entele with Saturday morning ads cm 
programs like “Teenage Mutant Ninja 
Turtles.” now more carefully picks its 
spots among broadcast programs, while 
also buying time on the Nickelodeon 
children's cable channel, taking out ads 
in the Nickelodeon magazine and ex- 
perimenting with an interactive McDon- 
ald’s game on Nickelodeon Online, one 
of the leading sites for children on foe 
America Online computer service. 


Mbit 




and trade between Belgrade and, 
Skopje. (AFP, AP Reuters ) m 


really viewed as reseaich-and-develop-‘ 
ment spending,” said Erica Gruen, di- 
rector of media services at foe advert-* 
ising agency Meridey Newman Hart^ 
and a former senior vice president at 
Saatchi & Saatcbi Interactive. ' 

But there is atruism that advertising 
follows eyeballs,” she said. "This year 
we will see a lot of dollars chasmg kids 1 
on line.” 

It is not clear, though, whether parents 
want marketers to be there. . 

The Center for Media Education, £ 
nonprofit research and lobbying group in' 
Washington, recently issued a six-month! 
study of World Wide Web sites and on- p 
line services directed at children. 

Among foe concerns raised by foe 
report were potential invasions of family 
privacy through nn witting children: a t 
some sites, a child may be invited to plaY 
a computer game, to join a club or to 
enter a contest. But to do so, the child! 
may be required to answer questions 1 
asking how old foe child is, how old foe 
family’s other children are, what movid & 
they saw last, what toys they like and* 
what their parents do for a living. •• • 

To many parents, “computers stiff 
have this ‘halo effect' as something new* 
and wonderful, s o me t hin g they’d rafoea 
have kids do than sit in front of the TV ,’ 1 
said Kathryn C. Montgomery, president 
of the Center for Media Education pnd at 
co-aufoOT of the report “Bid it’s in no. 


- * 4 -' 


Others trying to reach children on line 
include foe Kellogg Co„ Nintendo, Pep- 


siCo, Toys “R” Us and Nabisco, a unit 

of RJR Nabisco Holdings- - 

“The dollars bring committed are 


marketing practices that can harmktte." 

_ Regardless of what the social merits 
of on-line outreach may be, some tele- 
vision executives, like (WalrKw? B.- 
Layboume, who recently became pres- 
ident of Disney/ABC Cable Networks 
after serving as president of Nicki 
elodeon, see the PC as their most threat- 
emng rival for audiences. “Computers 
■ are not as faddish as video games,” foe 
said. “They are for more interesting.” t 


VIETNAM: ‘Is This Good?’ Hanoi Wonders About Liberalization CANADA: Quebec Firebrand Hails the Virtues of Diversify 
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has righted itself, investment 
and exports are up and foe 
vigor of private enterprise 
and rising incomes is evident 
from north to south. 

In 1990. Vietnam had 
100,000 telephones; today it 
has 800,000. Two years ago, 
Hanot had no taxis; now it has 
1,000. Last year, the nation 
went from importing rice to 
being the world's third-lead- 
ing rice exporter. 

This year, the economy is 
expected to grow by more 
than 9 percent Inflation, 
which had soared to 600 per- 
cent’ or higher, is down to 


around 12percenL Nearly $18 
billion in foreign investment is 
on the books, with the first big 
wave of dollars having poured 
into the country last year. 

In one month last year, Vi- 
etnam established diplomatic 
relations with foe United 
States, set up a framework for 
relations with foe European 
Union and joined the 
formerly antagonistic region- 
al bloc, the Association of 
South East Asian Nations, 

At the same time, though, 
gaps between rich and poor 
and between the fast-devel- 
oping cities and foe ta gging 
countryside have widened 
rapidly, threatening social in- 


stability. With reduced gov- 
ernment support, foe quality 
of education and health care 
for foe poor — more than half 
foe population — has deteri- 
orated. Unemployment and 
underemployment have 
emerged as problems, along 
with a migration of poor 
people to foe already over- 
crowded cities. 

But however rough the 
road, the Western ambassad- 
or said, foe economic reforms 
are irreversible. 

“Peaceful evolution” — 
what foe party fears from such 
Influences as foreign advert- 
ising — is an Asian Com- 
munist term referring to a 


Western conspiracy to impose 
capitalism by peaceful means. 
And it has never been better . 
defined than by President Bill 
Clinton when he announced 
the establishment of diplo- 
matic relations last July. 

“Increased contact be- 
tween Americans and Viet- 
namese will advance the 
cause of freedom in Vietnam 
just as it did in Eastern Europe 
and the former Soviet Uni- 
on.” Mr. Clinton said. 

Or as some Vietnamese 
commentators have sugges- 
ted, foe United States is still 
txymg to win the Vietnam 
war, this time with consumer 
goods instead of B-52s. 


Continued from Page 1 


people are tired of all the 
politicking,” said Jean-Marc 
L£ger, president of Croupe 
Lfiger & LCger of Montreal. 
“Our first priority is economic 
recovery, and Mr. Bouchard, 
who still has a tremendous re- 
serve of popularity in the 
province, recognizes this.” 

The business community, 
most of whose members op- 
pose separation, also wel- 
comes foe respite. 

"Since foe arrival of Mr. 
Bouchard and his govern- 
ment," said Ghislain Dufour, 
head of foe Quebec big-busi- 
ness organization known as 


the Conseil du Patronat, “all 
foe efforts of the government 
have been devoted to foe ex- 
penses of foe government, the 
creation of jobs, and that’s the 
kind of speech that pleases 
us.” 

Is this Bouchard IT? the 
premier was asked in a recent 
interview, “ft might be a tfif- 
ferent angle of myself that 
people are seeing now," he 
repOed. “I am a frugal man. 1 
was brought up in a modest 
family where everything was 
paid for in cash. My father 
would never, never borrow 
money.” 

Mr. Bouchard, 57, sat at a 
conference table dunking 


chocolate chip cookies him a 
coffee mug in an office com- 
plex, jocularly known as the 
“bunker," across the street 
from the Quebec legislature. 

He has refased to mkg die 
opulent mansion at 1080 Av- 
enue des Braves that briefly 
served as foe official residence 
of his predecessor, Jacques 
Parizeau, who resigned after a 
diatribe against “money and 
foe ethnic vote” on foe night of 
foe referendum. 

The premier, who has re- 
ined his $10,500 annual 


weekends at the family home 
in the Montreal suburb of Out- 
remoni; with Ins American- 
bom wife, Audrey Best. Baa, 
“wjrtwo young sons. 

His frugal side has come out 
as well with the government’ ^ 
plans, announced last month, 
h> cut 3 billion ffoftars from 
spending in the current fiscal 
year- Sciwols, hospitals, wel- 
fare recipients and civil ser- 
vants are on foe Mock. 

• The government also said it 
would close 13 of its 19 for- 
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^ Sub-Saharan Africa, Crackdowns on the Press Are Becoming Commonplace 


By Stephen Buckley 
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many media, organizations. 
Some have dosed. Others 
have chopped their staffs. 
Still others have sent their re- 
porters underground. 

Similar crackdowns on the 
“dependent press are sweep- 
ing die co ntinent, where 
many leaders believe thrash- 
ing the media will help them 
keep a lock on power. 

Last month, the editor and 
publisher of Zambia’s main 
opposition newspaper were 
imprisoned, the in a 
senes of goverameni moves 


In Ivorv Coast last fall. 


n f w spaper&, arrested dozens 
of reporters, slapped Draconi- 
an laws on the press, seized 
entire print nms 
vendors who sell opposition 
publications. Such attacks 
nave sliced into the income of 


In Ivory 

fresident Henri Konan Bddte 
had three journalists jailed 
and sentenced to two years’ 
imprisornnent. and shut down 
two opposition newspapers 
for three months. The journ- 
alists and newspapers were 
accused of inspiring him 
In Cameroon last year, the 
government arrested at least 


four journalists, confiscated 
copies of publications on sev- 
exal occasions and temporarily 
banned others. 

Other countries, such as 
Tanzania, Kenya and Gam- 
bia, either are considering or 
have passed laws that would 
curb media freedoms, in some 
cases allowing governments 
to shut down independent me- 
dia more easily. Most of the 
laws appear to be based on 
simitar legislation in Nigeria. 

Leaders have not had to 
enact such laws against radio 
and television journalists be- 
cause, in most African coun- 
tries, the government has per- 
mitted little or no private 
ownership of those media. 

Analysts say the movement 
is especially disturbing be- 
cause the nations involved 
either have adopted multiparty 
politics recently or say they are 
m transition to democracy. 

“A lot of die leaders in 


UN Visit for Nigerian Region 


Renter* 

7 PORT HARCOURT. Nigeria — A 
United N a t ron s team turned its attention on 
Moodwr to Nigeria’s volatile Ogoniland, a 
ma jor fo cus of its mission to investigate the 
execution of nine minority rights activists. 

State officials in the capital, Abuja, said 
the four-member team hut left far Prat 
Harcraut, capital of southeastern River 
State, of which Ograriland is a part. 

Ahead of the mission’s three-day visit, 


campaigners have traded accusations ■ 
human-rights abuses there. 


‘Security people arrested 19 
mooring, indndmg women, and 


thin 

are 


said John 

Kpalap, a coordinator of the Movement for 
the Survival of Ogoni Peoples. 

But KdeHs A^biki, press secretary to the 
River State military administrator, 
this. “Some people are trying to cause 
trouble in the name of Ogoni. but we are on 
the lookout for them,” be safcL 
The River State government has alleged 
that pro-democracy campaigners and Mr. 
Kpalap’s organization paid university stu- 
dents tO eansi* jq OgGniland 

when the UN mission visits the area. The UN 
team is investigating tte trial and execution 
of the writer Ken Saro-Wiwa and eight 
others for the murder of four Ogoni chiefs. 
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WHAT THEY RE. READING 


By Robert Coaver. 428 pages. 
$24. Simon A Schuster. 


Reviewed by Christopher 
Lehmann-Haupt 


sen- 


/~\NCE, there was a man 
V-/ named John,” begins 
Robert Coover’s remarkable, 
disturbing new novel, 
“John’s Wife,” which 
couldn’t be further from the 
fairy tide tins 
teoce makes it sound 

“John had money, family, 
power, good health, high- hs- 
gard many friends, ” the nar- 
rative continues. “Afomtnate 
man, John. He was a builder 
by trade: where he walked, the 
earth changed, because he 
wished it so, and, like as not, 
his wishes aD came tine.” 

In short, John is Coover’s 
portrait of a quintessential 
American businessman, the 
main mover and shaker in a 
“quiet prairie town” that has 
lime going fra it beyond 
John’s grit, hustle and con- 
nections. And, as Coover’s 
densely detailed, madcap nar- 
rative shortly reveals, John’s 
success often depends on his 
ruthlessness. 

' When Veron ica, one of his 
many lovers, tells trim she is 
pregnant, he insists she get an 
abortion. When Marie-Oaire, 
another lover, commits sui- 
cide, John, although be 
knows he has “had a port in 
it,” feels little more than “a 
vague sense of relief.” 

So, many of the town’s cit- 
izens resent and even bate 


• Wayne Gofflau, chair- 
man of the Cable Indntfry As- 
sociation in London, is read- 
ing “The Disciplioe ofMaricet 
Leaders” by Michael Treaty. 

“Hie author looks at com- 
panies and breaks them into 
categories, such as co mpanies 

easterners, then talks about the 
competitive advantages of 



each type.” (, Eriklpsen , IHT) 


'John'S wife intottie heroine of 
a novel he is writing. ' 

At first, the proliferation of 
townspeople in “John’s 
Wife” is mind numbing, as 
tine narrative throws one 
name after another at the 
reader until there are some 50 
different characters to keep 
trade of. But then gradually, 
almost eerOy, as the narrative 
keeps circling bade and dig- 
ging deeper, you begin to re- 
member their stories as 
vividly as your own past 
■ But halfway through the 
novel, their bad dreams begin 
to invade their memories, and 
as&rerab their sense of reality 
betrays them. Gordon, the 
photographer, takes a series of 
pictures of John’s wife, which 
when developed turn oar to be 
pornographic studies of his 
own wire, Pauline. Pauline 
herself, suddenly ravenous. 


toonishly violent and unreal. 

Only one character escapes 
Coover’s nightmare of his- 
tory, and that is John’s wife 
herself, whose chief quality is 
“a tfaereness that was not 
there.” This description of 
her continues, “Coveted ob- 
ject, elusive mystery, beloved 
ideal, hated rival, princess, 
saint, or social asset, John’s 
wife elicited opinions and 
emotions as varied and nu- 
merous as the townsfolk 
themselves, her tmknowabil- 
ity being finally all they could 


to the hard 
philosophical core of 
Coover’s novel is the suicide 
note of a cancer-stricken wife 
to her husband, Oxford, the 
town druggist: 


“Why we turn against rea- 
son, Oxford, is because it tells 


get at him, they rotate cm Iris 
wife, who remains nameless 
in the narrative. 

Floyd, who manages 
V John’s Main Street hardware 
business, covets John’s wife. 
Gordon, the town’s photo- 
grapher, longs “to do a com- 
plete study of her, in all her 
public and private aspects,” 
Ellsworth, the editor of the 
town’s newspaper, su b l im a te s 


Alice in Wonderland. 

Veronica, who aborted her 
baby for John, finds the fetus 
has returned to demand her 
love. He shfbers around tike 
Popeye’s Sweetpea, smokes 
cigars and shoots die lights out 
in a tavern. EDswonh, the 
newspaper editor, becomes 
obsessed with his novel, but 
c^’t write because a character 
simply known as “the Stalk- 
er” is threatening his Model. 

Chaos descends. Charac- 
ters murder and lust for one 
another. The action grows car- 


us we can never have the one 
deathless tiring we most de- 
sire and that all our lesser 
loves must end in sorrow. It’s 
almost unreasonable to be 
reasonable. I love you, Ox- 
ford, bet can express this now 
only by inflicting grief upon 
yon, which, alas, I find I 
would do with pleasure.” 

If his possible anywhere to 
grieve with joy, then 
Coover’s cheerfully psychot- 
ic worid is the place for it 


Christopher Lehmann- 
Haupt is on the staff of The 
New York Times. 


CHESS 


By Robert Byrne 


A RTUR Ynsupov beat 
/A. Boris Kreiman in Round 
4 in the United States Masters 

Hiampirindii p. 

• After 7 0-0 in the Clas- 
sical Variation of the King’s 
Indian Defense, Black can 
play to hold in the center with 
7...Nbd7 or pressure the op- 
ponent to resolve the tension 
wife 7...NC6, which Kreiman 
chose. This allows White to 
advance on the queen-side 
with 8 dS, gaming a tempo in 
the process, but once the cen- 
ter is fixed. Black is un- 
hindered in starting a coun- 
terattack on the opposite wing 

with 10_i5- . , . 

With 13-Ngft Bkckjf 
gins to duster his a t ta c king 


26 Be3 followed by 27 QG. 

After 17 c5!. White 'is 
ready for 17~JRa7 18c6bc 19 
dc QaJB 20 cd Ra5 21 Rcl with 

superior play. 


KftgMAH/BLACX 



dear that anything could have 
penetrated Yusupov's defense 
of his king. 

Rrst/Yusnpov neutralized 
the black queen bishop with 
27 BbS and then eliminated it 
with 29 Bd7. 

After 33 ah, Kreiman. a 
hopeless two pawns down, 
gave a last hurrah for attack 
with 33„Qg6. 

- Yusupov’s thematic block- 
ade of the light squares with 
38 Qc8l Kfa6 39 Qh3 killed 
his opponent's attack. On 
39~Rb7 40 Nc8, Kreiman, a 
knight and two pawns down, 
gave up. 


ieces luc 

After the acceptance of the 
pawn sacrifice with 16 Na-7, 


the wild 16~.g4 has been 
tried, but after 17 Nc8 g3J? 18 
■ h4 20 B£2!7 


YUSUNKWNT8 
Poshtoa after 37... Nfti 

On 17—g4, 18 Khl?2 
would have put Black info a 
strong attacking set-up fol- 
lowing 18 — j£32 19 Bgl gh 20 
Bf2M! 21 C5 be 22 Nc6Qe8. 
But Yusupov’s new wrinkle. 


JONG'S INDIAN DEFENSE 

Stack 


* b 19 Bg3 -- — 
im5I? 21 f42?Nhf4 22Nd3 
Qg5 23 Nf4 Nf4 24Bg4Rc8 
25 Khl, it is not clear how 
Black can handle the threat of 


of his position after I8_.g3 19 
Bc 5 hg 20 Khl cd 21 Bb6. 

Maybe Kreiman should 
have omitted 24«Jtf7 in favor 
of 24.-Nh5, although it is not 
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countries with new multi- 
party systems know that 
democracy requires a free 
press, but that doesn't mean 
they like it,” said Richard 
Carver, who follows media 
issues in East Africa for the 
London-based International 
Center Against Censorship. 

“In many cases, it's a pro- 
found misunderstanding of 
the role of the press. Some 
leaders can’t accept criticism 
in good faith. They take it 
very personally.” 

In most of sub-Saharan 
Africa, independent media 
outlets are a relatively new 
phenomenon, one that has ac- 
companied die rise of mul- 
tiparty politics in Africa. 

Nigeria, with dozens of 
newspapers and magazines, is 
different. Its first independent 
newspaper was published in 
1893, and until the last dec- 
ade, the nation's opposition 
press enjoyed freedoms en- 


vied by most journalists on 
the continent. 

Nigeria's newspapers and 
magazines are bold and brash. 
They attack the head of state. 
General Sara Abacha, relent- 
lessly. They attack failed gov- 
ernment policies without 
mercy and are unabashedly 
cynical about the military’s 
promises to move Nigeria to 
democracy by October 1998. 

“Gunpoint Democracy: 
The Junta Arm -Twists Ni- 
gerians as the Polls.” raged 
Tell, Nigeria's most popular 
newsmagazine, accusing the 
military regime of rigging 
local elections last month. 

The publications also float 
wild rumors, fill their stories 
with anonymous sources and 
often are accused of being sen- 
sational. “America’s Plot to 
Remove Abacha,” roared a 
headline on a cover of the 
weekly News last month. 

Genera] Abac ha's regime. 


in power since November 
1993. increasingly has taken 
exception. Government offi- 
cials often blast the independ- 
ent media, accusing public- 


ations of being unpatriotic 
and irresponsible. Iney have 


said that measures against the 
media are meant to compel 
fairness and accuracy. 

Beginning in 1 994 the gov- 
ernment closed three publish- 
ing houses — effectively sbui- 


magazine’s print runs. The 
offices of the Guardian, one 
of the newspapers banned in 
1994, were raided and 
torched last November. 

The regime also has revived 
a law that forces publications 
to provide the locations of 
their printing presses, as well 


as the home addresses of ed-- 
iiors and reporters. 

“The intent is obvious," 
said Babanmda Olugboji of 
the Constitutional Rights Pro- 
ject, a rights group in Lagos. . 
“If they know where the re- 
porters and editors are, the 
easier it is to arrest them.” 


ting nearly 20 publications — 
for 14 months. Security agents 


also have arrested more than 
40 journalists, detaining some 
for a few hours, others for 
several days. 

Last spring, four journal- 
ists were arrested and even- 
tually sentenced to 15 years 
each in jail for allegedly par- 
ticipating in a plot to over- 
throw the regime. 

Security forces routinely 
tail reporters and repeatedly 
have confiscated Tell 


Liberians Flee New Fighting 

Battles With Rebel Forces Are Worst in 3 Years 


Compiled by Ckr SBffFnm Dopucha 

MONROVIA. Liberia — 
Clashes between government 
troops and die supporters of a 
rebel leader drove tens of 
thousands of people to seek 
refuge at the U.S. Embassy 
and other diplomatic com- 
pounds on Monday. 

The fighting that broke out 
Saturday was the worst in 
three years. Thousands of 
people have fled the capital as 
a truce in die West African 


nation’s six-year civil war 
seems headed fra collapse. 

“It's getting worse,” Dud- 
ley Sims, a spokesman fra the 
U.S. Embassy, said by tele- 
phone. “We thought that it 
had calmed down.” 

He said a UJ5. military 
team was to arrive in the cap- 
ital on Monday to determine 
whether about 470 Americ- 
ans should be evacuated. 

The White House spokes- 
man. Michael McCrary, 


called the fighting “a direct 
threat” to the peace process. 

“We are very concerned with 

the unconscionable use of 
force in Liberia and the fight- 
ing in Monrovia.” he said. 

Fighting began when sup- 
porters of the faction leader 
Roosevelt Johnson faced off 
against forces of the trans- 
itional ruling council, which 
had dismissed him as a min- 
ister and ordered the police to 
arrest him fra murder. 


This year 44 million hotel guests in 

40 cities will turn to WHERE Magazines 
for directions & advice. 



WHERE 


The English-language magazine for affluent tourlsta 
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EDITORIALS /OPINION 


licralb 


INTERNATIONAL 


PUBUSHED WITH THE NEW YOU TIMES AND THE WASHINGTON TOST 


i THE WASfllNCTOh POET I Don 9 t Reward North Korea for Its Bad Behavior 


Rein In the Arms Trade 


•J American-led efforts to persuade 
arms makers to keep certain conven- 
tional weapons and advanced techno- 
logies oat of the wrong hands are flag- 
ging. Such a cartel worked fairly well m 
the days of the Cold War; for instance, 
the two great powers quietly denied 
Tong-range missiles to the divided 
Koreans. But without a single pervas- 
ive threat as an instrument of discipline, 
countries are scrambling for a market 


Share that will earn them exports and 

finarmn tfwj milijary n ytnitf rpl base. 


fpiaiw. their military industrial base. 

In this competition, America ($20 
trillion-plus in 1995 orders) has the 
huge advantages of its technological 
edge, the patronage that rides on its 
exports and A-list customers. By con- 
trast, Russia (a few billion) peddles 
B-Iist technology and patronage to 
C-Ust customers. " 

There's the bind. The countries to 
which Washing ton would limit sup- 
plies — such as Iran, Iraq, Libya and 
North Korea — are among the likeliest 
buyers of Russian arms. The United 
States sees a sensible global strategy. 
Russia, increasingly suspicious, na- 
tionalistic ami hungry, sees an Amer- 
ican plan to cut short its political and 
market reach. 

: In or ganizing a new post-CoId War 
supplier cartel, American officials bad 
sought to ensure that timely notice 


means. Presumably, Mr. Perry chose 
his words carefully. They should be 


noted not just in hostile Libya but in 
friendly France and Germany, whence 
came, it is widely believed, the “dual- 
use' ' chemicals LJ bya evidently is con- 
verting to the manufacture of nerve gas. 
Much can be done to dampen the trans- 
fer of weapons and advanced techno- 
logy even without a new organization. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


The Urban Explosion 


. Our century has witnessed a pro- 
found change in living arran gements. 


In 1900, most people lived as they 
always did, in rural areas. By 2000, 


always did. in rural areas. By 2000, 
the majority will be city dwellers. 
This demographic projection is based 
.on the mushrooming growth rates of 
what are called megacities. Scores 
of sprawling metropolitan areas 
already spill over political boundaries 
and spew pollutants into the air and 
.’water, blighting the lives of their 
j&wn inhab itants as well as millions 
.living elsewhere. 

! It is diffic ult to think of a more 
Urgent or unattended matter on the 
global agenda. At its most rudimen- 
tary, tiie UN's June conference in 
Istanbul — formally called Habitat D, 
the “city summit*’ — can justify itself 
'by concentrating minds cm the fact that 
mote than 3 billion people will soon be 
-urban dwellers. By historical stan- 
dards, this is a novel problem. It took 
-130 years for London to swell from 
one million to 8 million inhabitants, 
but Lagos, which had only 290,000 


Here are today’s 10 largest metropol- 
itan agglomerations, measured in mil- 
lions of people: Tokyo (26.8), Sao 
Paulo (16.4). New York (16-3), Mex- 


ico City (15.6), Bombay (15. 1), Shang- 
hai (15. 1 ), Los Angeles ( 12A), Beijing 
(12.4). Calcutta (1 1.7), Seoul (1 1.6). 


people m 1950, is expected to soar to 
~24A million people by 2015. 


jAA million people by 2015. 

Fertility rates account for two-thirds 
of this growth, and the ongoing mi- 
gration from form to city accounts for 
tiie rest. Habitat II will bring together 
not only 134 countries bat for the first 
time a host of big-city mayors, giving 
an international dimension to the adage 
that all politics are locaL Mayors may 
well discover they have more in 
common with each other than with 
heads of their respective national gov- 
ernments. The human bonds they form 
may matter as much as a gr e em ent on 
an action pro g ram. 

A glance at population figures sug- 
gests the dimensions of tiie challenge. 


But by 2015, this will be tiie likely 
top 10 list: Tokyo (28.7), Bombay 
(27.4). Lagos (24.4), Shanghai (23.4), 
Jakarta (21 .2), S2o Paulo (20.8), Kara- 
chi (20.6), Beijing (19.4), Dhaka 
(in WHnglsuU«h 1 19), Mexico City 
(18.8). America has dropped off the 
chart, and Japan is the only developed 
nation still on the list. The greatest 
surge will be in countries with the 
least resources to counter homeless- 
ness, environmental degradation and 
shortages of water. 

With urban population growing at a 
daily rate of 170,000, acute water 
shortages are likely soon in Cairo, 
Lagos. Dhaka, Beijing and SSo Paulo. 
Shortages already parch Mexico City, 
once built on lagoons, where streets 
have sunk 35 feet in 70 years owing to 
withdrawal of groundwaters. 

Averting disaster will require new 
technologies and information sharing 
about workable strategies — all po- 
tential dividends of tiie Istanbul con- 
ference. It is hardly beyond human wit. 
for example, to discover new sources 
of water. But tins will take concerted 
research and collaborative effort. 

like some UN meetings. Habitat II 
ctmld be a wasteful excuse for ad- 
opting yet another windy declaration. 
But that need not be true. The 1992 Rio 
Conference unquestionably pushed 
global environmental issues to the 
fore. Istanbul can do the same for tiie 
urban explosion. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Low-Tech Terror 


Modem technology has created a 
brave new criminal woridm winch drug 
deals are conducted with stxrieu cellular 
phone numbers, would- be terrorists 
leant bomb- making over the Inter- 
na: and anti-government renegades 
keep body and soul together through 
credit card fraud. But recent develop- 
ments in the “Unabomber” case sug- 
gest that one determined individual 


wilderness into a little factory of de- 
struction, filled with raw materials for 
bomb-making, books on bomb man- 
ufacturing, notes of diagrams of ex- 
plosive devices — and a live bomb. 

The FBI, in its search for the Un- 
abomber. devoted endless time and 
resources to compiling a massive list of 


possible suspects. But Mr. Kaczyn- 
ski’s arrest suggests how tittle effect 


the United Stittes for neatly two decades 
without even the benefit of electricity 
and indoor plumbing. 

Theodore Kaczymki. a recluse with 
a doctorate in mathematics, was ar- 
rested last week on a charge of pos- 
sessing bomb components and taken 
into custody as a suspect in tiie Un- 
abomber case. He had lived for 25 years 
in a one-room cabin in the Montana 
wilderness, living on vegetables from 
his own garden, fish and game. He 
reportedly once told a neighbor that his 
annual budget was about $300. 

The Unabomber has killed three 
people and injured 23 others over 18 
years of mail-bombing. The victims 
were apparently all connected, in the 
Unabamber’s own mind, with tiie pro- 
liferation of destructive technology. 
Ironically, officials say, Mr. Kaczynski 
turned has own comer of the unspoiled 


ski’s arrest suggests how tittle effect 
computerized background rearches 
may have when the target has virtually 
no background — no friends, no as- 
sociates, no neighbors, no relatives ex- 
cept a tiny nuclear family on the other 
side of the continent. Indeed, sources 
say the case was finally broken when 
Mr. Kaczynski ’s brother, David, made 
a connection between an anti-techno- 
logy diatribe written by die Una- 
bomber and his brother’s writings, and 
reluctantly contacted the authorities. 

The world grows increasingly com- 
plex for both lawbreakers and law en- 
forcers. But the developments in the 
Unabomber case suggest a humbling 
lesson. The most sophisticated com- 
puter searches seemed incapable of 
unearthing a bomb-making hermit in 
the wilds of Montana. That task was 
left to one individual, who decided that 
be was, indeed, ins brother’s keeper. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
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L ONDON — By ceasing to observe 
tiie Demilitarized Zone dividing 


would be oven of arms transactions 
with “hostile'' nations. The Russians 
{Referred untimely notice, only after a 
deal is done. That would be a sham, and 
so the whole question of a new struc- 
ture has been put off until after Rus- 
sia's elections in June. 

It may need to be put off even 
longer. Regardless, American intelli- 
gence has the means to provide timely 
notice of many deals, which, once 
forced out in the open, become ex- 
posed to pressures of different sorts. 

F^rlier this month. Secretary of De- 
fense William Perry said that Libya, a 
countty in the grip of a leader given to 
terrorism abroad as well as repression 
at home, is building a chemical 
weapons factory inside a mountain and 
that the United States would not allow it 
to be completed. He didn’t rule military 
attack out or in. be said, and added that 
there was still time to apply other 


JL/tbe Demilitarized Zone dividing 
die Korean Peninsula, a weak and fail- 
ing Noth Korea is testing the resolve of 
the international community, espe- 
cially tiie United States and Japan. 

The last time Pyongyang went down 
this route, in tiie 1994 crisis over its 
nuclear reactors, the United States mol- 
lycoddled as modi as it roasted. Not 
surprisingly, North Korea can now see 
the benefits of trying to wring yet 
more economic and political conces- 
sions out of an America fearful of a 
regional crisis. But will tiie United 
States, which recently stood firm 
against China over Taiwan, bend this 
time before North Korean threats? 

The key to understanding Pyong- 
yang’s behavior is an appreciation of 
the depth of die hole tiie regime has dug 
for itself. North Korean officials know 
foil well what they need to do to get out, 
but economic reform of the kmd un- 
dertaken in China and Vietnam lias 
been rejected. Pyongyang has seen how 


By Gerald Segal’ 


opening these countries to free-marieet 
forces and foreign investment has 
weakened the power of the ruling 
Communist parties. It is not prepare d 
to take the risk of reform. ' 

The result is a systemic crisis in 
which large-scale famine is merely a 
horrific symptom of a deeper problem. 
The only option Pyongyang can en- 
vision is to do what it did in 1994 — 
seek economic assistance on its own 
terms from America, Japan and other 
industrialized nations, while minimiz- 
ing South Korean involvement. As in 
1994, suggestions of a possible con- 
flict or collapse are intended to stim- 
ulate foreign aid. Will such tactics 
work today? 

With President BDl Clinton prepar- 
ing to visit South Korea on April 16, 
the immediate trigger for Pyongyang's 
action is obvious-The Korean Energy 
Development Organization — Set up 


by the United States, Japan, Sooth 
Korea and other concerned countries to 

halt the North’s clandestine program, to 

develop weapons — has settled 

down to manage the danger. Pyong- 
yang seems to have exhausted its lever- 
age on that issue. 

A sensible response from tiie United 
States, Japan and South Korea to Py- 
ongyang's latest move should be based 
onfour principles.' 

First, as Washington realized in the 
Taiwan crisis last month, it is sometimes 
necessary to make dear that you are 
prepared to use force to defend tiie prin- 
ciple itmt dwa p n tes should not be settled 
hy military ityums. North Koreaneeds to 
be told, partly through U-S- action such 
as reinforcing its troops in South Korea. 
thqt fttwpfltoning the use of force across 
the Demilitarized Zone will not work. 

Second, fire United States should 
eschew “constructive engagement.” 
Pyongyang should not be offered 
more economic aid as a reward for 
bad behavior. 


Hard, America’s allies shauWopenty 
express support for a firm line, tatite 
1994 crisis, both South Korea and Japan 
undermined US. efforts to grt tough 
with the North. Last rnontoovwTjawan, 
however. Japan offered n**e support 
to the United States an d, at l east im- 
plicitly, seemed to recogmzr that is. 
reluctance in 1994 was wrong. 

Fourth, the countries opposing Py- 
ongyang's menacing posture need to be 


When this current threat passes, h is sure 
to be followed by even worse ones. 

The regime in North Korea will col- 
lapse, quite possibly in a rapid and 
dangerous way. The interna tion al com- 
munity — led by the United Stales, 
Japan and South Korea — tom* be 
ready to cope with such an outcome. 


The writer, a senior fetor* at the 
International Institute for Strategic 
Studies and director of Britain's Pacific 
Asia program, contributed this convnem 
to the International Herald Tribune. 


Free People Must Decide Which Vision of Russia to Support 


W ASHINGTON — Here 
are the latest poll figures 


VV are the latest poll figures 
on the Russian election to be 
held, the world hopes, in June: 
Gennadi Zyuganov, tiie Com- 
munist leader. 20 percent; Boris 
Yeltsin, noocosqueror of 
Chechnya, 15 percent; Grigori 
Yavlinsky, the democratic re- 
former, 11 percent A handful 
of others, including tiie nation- 
alist wild man Vladimir 
Zhirinovsky, are in single di- 
gits. That m^ano nearly half the 
electorate is undecided. 

In the next two months, the 
figures for the leading three will 
rise. After Election Day, two will 
be left, to confront each other in 
a runoff. Most analysts believe 
that tiie Communist, who can 
claim a hard core of Hiamtiafiwd 

p msinngr s and nlrf a ppa rat chiks, 

will be one. The big question is*. 
Who will be the other? 

The question more to the 
point is tins: Which candidate 
would most likely defeat tiie 
Communist? 

Conventional wisdom holds 
that Yeltsin’s the one. And it 


By William Safire 


may well be right The Russian 
president has iron control of the 
nation’s television, including 
the so-called independent TV; 
he is featured every night and all 
other candidates are blocked 
oul Less well known is his tight 
hold on the nation’s banks, giv- 
ing him the ability to barrow and 
make payoffs on a grand scale. 

Moreover, Mr. Yeltsin is get- 
ting active support from strange 
internati onal bedfellows. 

China's Communist leaders , 
who never liked tiie Russian 
party, will welcome him to 
Beijing next month to sign bor- 
der and trade treaties. In return, 
Mr. Yeltsin will transfer arms 
and space technology that will 
save China years in its race to 
superpower status. 

Similarly, the president of the 
United States will again embrace 
Mr. Yehsin and igoore his polit- 
ical opponents at an economic 
conference in Moscow next 
m onth. President Bill CKnlou’s 
incredible request, made at die 


last s ummit meeting, to refrain 
from putting tariffs <m Arkansas 
chickens — a favor to the lawyer 
whose commodity “advice' ’en- 
riched the Clintons by $100,000 

— ha* hawferfi y d en i ed und 

graciously granted. 

No doubt this diplomatic as- 
sistance, on top of the IMF 
pre-election loan, will help. But 
another poll question under- 
mines the White House strategy 
of trying to stop the Commu- 
nists by putting all its chips 
mi Mr. Yeltsin. 

ft's about candidates’ “neg- 
atives." Asked who tiie voter 
would never support, tiie nut 
Zhirinovsky leads the field 
with 58 perce n t; Mr. Yeltsin 
draws negatives of 40 percent; 
the Communist Zyuganov has 
26 percent, and Mr. Yavlinsky 
6 percent. 

T hinking wishfully, Yavlin- 
sky supporters extrapolate tins, 
in the two-man runoff, into their 
man beating tiie Communist by 
5 percent while the deeply un- 


popular Mr. Yeltsin would lose 
to Mr. Zyuganov by 10 percent 


to Mr. Zyuganov by IQ percent 

But what happened to the ul- 
xranationalist vote? As we saw a 
few years ago, that segment is 
substantial, over a fifth of tiie 
voters. If h§ leader is seen to be 
a buffoon, and if his naked anti- 
Semitism is recognized as a. 
way of concealing a Jewish 
parent — where do Mr. 
Zhirinovsky ’s legions go? 

Possibly to ■■ Alexander 


die war in Chechnya. If he re- 
gisters a million signatures by 
the deadline of April 16. he'U 
make a run. If not, he is ser- 
iously considering alliance with 
Mr. Yavlinsky, who offers him 
the Defense Ministry. The same 
Yavlinsky enalitinn might -in- 
clude aPerotiike eye surgeon 
who has populist appeal. . 

Yeltsin acolytes m die U.S. 
State Department at re- 
formers’ chances. But when the 
youthful Mr. Yavlinsky, without 
benefit of government largesse 
or old-line Soviet cadres, can 
inspire 25.000 volunteers to de- 


liver 3.5 imQkm signatures, as 
he (fid last week; when he can 
attract Yelena Boooer Sakharov 
to his side; when unpaid teach- 
ers and doctors are on hunger 
strikes and anti-war se ntim ent 
runs silent and deep in villages 
resistant to die regime's mono- 
poly TV — then p e rhap s some 
of us can be forgiven for not 
wmh racing the Cimton choice of 
a democratic ebampioa. 

Mr. Zyuganov offers Russi- 
ans a look backward to Com- 
munist tyranny. Mr. Yeltsin of- 
fers a look around at corruption 
and stagnation. Mr. Yavlinsky, 
unburdened by Mr. Yeltsin's 
negative baggage, offers a look 
ahead to free markets and 
democracy. Certainly the re- 
former is a long shot to make the 

runoff, though he would in- 
stantly become die favorite if he 
did. Surely the U.S. govern- 
ment should become neutral in 
word and deed. But free people 
everywhere should be- open 
about which Russian vision 
they're rooting for. 

The New York Times 


It’s Time to Challenge the Orthodoxy of Trade Globalization 


P ARIS — Those who have 
challenged ^be juggernaut 


1 challenged Hhe juggernaut 
of orthodox opinion on “glob- 
alizstioo’’ and con temp o rary 
corporate practice owe readers 
a suggestion of what the al- 
ternatives may be — even if the 
newspaper column, a blunt in- 
strument of debate, is not die 
ideal place in winch to do so. 

The transformation of the 
modem international economy 
by information technology 
is unstoppable. Technological 
change is not a political choice, 
even when it destroys employ- 
ment Trade liberalization, even 
though it has less effect on em- 
ployment and living standards 
than technological change, is a 
political choice. 

Corporate “downsizing,” 
and the “outsourcing" of pro- 
duction to low-wage countries, 
are driven not only by glob- 
alization bid by a corporate eth- 
ic that holds that maximizing 
return on invested capital must 
dictate management decisions. 

This assignment of corporate 
priorities is again an arbitrary 
decision by society. Profit is 


By William Pfaff 


essential to corporate survival, 
but there is no objective reason 
why maximizing profit should 
outrank every claim of society 
on the business corporation. 
Hus priority could be changed. 

The identical priority ani- 
mated business a cenmry ago 
and was eventually repudiated 
by society. The socially pred- 
atory capitalism of the late 19th 
century provoked the corporate 
regulation and anti-trust and 
labor legislation of tiie American 


idency of Theodore Roosevelt 
(1901-1909). 

After the crash of 1929. and 
during the Great Depression, 
further corporate regulation and 
social protection was installed 
by Franklin Roosevelt's New 
Deal. In Western Europe, where 
a Bismarddan tradition of soc- 
ial protection already existed, 
a consensus between social 
democrats and Christian demo- 
crats after World Warn created 
what has become known as “so- 
cial capitalism.” Britain, under 


Methodist and Marxist influ-; 
dices, created the welfare state. 

Contrary to American myth, 
the European welfare states are 
not today “broke” as a result 
They are not as brake as the 
United States. OECD estima- 
tions for 1995 show gross public 
debt in Germany, France and 
Britain lower than in the United 
States, while standards of social 
protection remain much higher. 

During the first three post- 
war decades — when growth 
rates were much higher than 
now — Western capitalism, 
America's included, accepted 
norms of “corporate citizen- 
ship’’ or “stakeholder capital- 
ism” that held that employees, 
and tiie community in which 
the corporation functioned, 
both had claims on the corpor- 
ation as legitimate as those 
of stockholders. 

Such a view is today widely 
dismissed as inappropriate, but 
the public has yet to ratify tins 
judgment Business, and those 
responsible for tiie intellectual 


climate in which bosmess now 
. functions, have unxtateraBy, re- . 
pOffl^ted .wKat befhie- .wSs ah 


implied social contract 
This rupture of con 


Creationists Revive a Nonissue 


W ASHINGTON — Cre- 
ationists are on the 


By Jessica Mathews 


march again. Despite a 1987 
7-to-2 Supreme Court ruling 
that “creation science” is re- 
ligion, school boards and state 
legislatures all over America 
are debating whether evolu- 
tion and Genesis must be 
taught as equally credible ex- 
planations of life's diversity. 
Despite a few setbacks — not- 
ably inTennessee last week — 
creationists are winning, as 
more and more teachers deal 
with the controversy by not 
teaching either one. 

In the midst of what is sup- 
posed to be a national effort to 
raise curricular standards and 
make American students more 
competitive with their peers in 
other countries, we Americans 
are caught in a debate that 
could almost have taken place 


when “On the Origin of Spe- 
cies" was hot off tbe press. 
Scientists, lawyers and parents 
chase after a succession of red 
herrings, of which the most 
egregious is that this is an issue 
of censorship and academic 
freedom in which fundamen- 
talists — merely asking to ex- 
pose students to multiple view- 
points — are tiie true liberals. 

We have allowed creation- 
ists to suck us intoahuge legal 
battle over a nonissue. Losing 
sight of the obvious, we sol- 
emnly summon up experts to 
debate scientific questions 
when — as creationists are the 
first to tell you — everyone 


knows that creationism is 
about religion. 

It is about whether human 
life was created for a purpose 
or is the result of a random, 
unsupervised, natural process. 
Darwinian evolution doesn’t 
trouble creationists because 
there are uncertainties about 
its mechanisms, as they have 
conned us into debating. No. It 
offends strict fundamentalists 
because if the biblical account 
of creation in Genesis isn’t 
true, how can they trust tbe rest 
of the Bible? For others, Dar- 
winian evolution is unaccept- 
able because it means that hu- 
man life is a cosmic accident, 
with no purpose, and that robs 
life of its moral bearings. 

No attempt to cloak cre- 
ationism in tbe trappings of (be 
scientific process can hide (he 
fact tbai it foils on every point 
It begins with a supernatural 
proposition, it cannot be sub- 
mitted to any observational 
test and, to stand up, it requires 
us to pick and choose among 
the available evidence. * * 

The newest creationist ar- 
gument, intelligent design, re- 
veals the degree to which tins 
debate has degenerated into .a 
legal skirmish. Constructed to 
avoid anything the Supreme 
Court mentioned as proving a 
religious basis - — incl uding' 
simultaneous creation, the 
flood or a direct mention of 


God — it holds that life's in- 
tricacy can be explained only 
if an intelligent designer — 
unnamed — was at work. 

Ironically, creationists want 
evolution to be taught “only” 
as .theory, not as fact. This, they 
think, means that it is unproven 
and therefore no more ratified 
to scientific respect than the 
biblical story. The opposite is 
true. A scientific theory — as in 
atomic theory, the theory of 
relativity or the theory of evo- 
lution — is not less than fact, 
!xit a proposition that explains a 
large body of &cL It is not an 
immutable mathematical law, 
but as it survives thousands of 
experimental tests, is refined to 
account for new data and 
proves its predictive power, a 


This rupture of contract is 
justified in the name of global 
compe titio n. A former' official 
of GATT (since become the 
World Trade Organization), 
Teuvo Lehti, wrote last year 
that the argument for free trade 
has become transformed “from 
a useful, academically and 
practically based policy guide 
with appropriate qualifications, 
into a simplified dogma, tiie 
observance of which has for 
many people in many countries 
become an end in itself." 

The positive consequences of 
liberalized trade are obvioas, but 
they <to ntt necessarily outweigh 
its destructive effects not only (m 
employment and living staid- . 
ards in the advanced countries, 
but even in the countries that 
would seem its beneficiaries. 

The exploitation of cheap 
labor in poor countries fre- 
quentiy has no sustained de- 
velopmental effect The indus- 
trialized agricultural exports of 
the advanced countries have of- 
ten destroyed traditional agri- 
culture and national self-suffi- 
ciency in poor countries, 
leaving worsened social and 
political conditions. Foreign- 
financed manufacturing fre- 
quently moves mi in pursuit of 
still lower costs, leaving dev- 
astated peasant economies a nd 
urban stums overcrowded with 
the unemployed. 

To assume that file invisible 
band of tbe marketolace wfll 
bring eventual benefit far all is 
faith, not science. It is’ ah as- 
sumption intellectually on a 
level with that which said tfmt- 
giving “all power to the so- 


viets” in J9I7 would eventu- f 
fig mof hu - 

'generatmg much human ^ unhap- 
piness, and social and political 
instability, without proof that 
foe flume benefits we expect 
will outweigh file harm. 

- What can be done? First, 
stabilize trade relations. En- 
courage regionalization of 
trade among nations of roughly 
comparable economic levels. 
Encourage file development of. 
regional trading Hoes, already 
a trend. There should be 
reasonable controls. ‘ between 
them to limit predatory prac- 
tices and file socially destruc- 
tive consequences of certain 
forms of tra de. Currency sta- 
bilization is important, to con- 
tain the destructive effects of 
speculation. 

In addition, public action is 
necessary to redefine the social 
obligations of business and re- 
ward socially responsible con- 
duct The advanced nations 
owe one another a '“social 
charter" of mutually acknow- 
ledged obligations to work 
force ami citizenry. This has 
been proposed in the European 
Union but is resisted by London 
and Washington. 

International trade should be 
subj ected to social and Labor 
standards, just as it now is sub- iff 
jected to environmental stan- 
dards (that fiie latter is currently 
the case and the former is not 
is absurd, indeed a moral 
outrage). ... 

More needs to be said, of- 
course. This is a needed debate, 
to end the complacent econom- ■ 
re orthodoxy of the last Ar cade 
and a half. 

Ituemarional Herald Tribune. 

© Las Angeles Tunes Syndicate. 


IN OUR PAGES: 100. 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 


1896: Corean Crisis 


ST. PETERSBURG — 
Troubles which have been 
nunored for some time are 


ger, more powerful than fact. 

There is no theory in sci- 
ence more solidly grounded, 
more widely accepted or more 
able to illuminate a huge body 
of observed feet than the the- 
ory of evolution. Laws that bar 
its teaching or scare teachers 
into avoiding it, or which con- 
fuse students (rad parents) in- 
to thinking that theory means a 
.guess, wilt cripple tire teach- 
ing of all foe natural sciences. 

Seventy years after foe 
Scopes trial and 125 years 
after Darwin, isn’t it time to 
agree to teach religion at home 
and in church and get on with 
the business of educating 
world-class scientists? 

The Washington Poo. 


are determined to exte n ning^ 
fire Japanese, holding them re- 
sponsible for the murder of foe 


casting a reflection on the b*3- 
hance of foe Old SoL Serious 
results followed. The tempera- 
tore lowered, A chfll wind arose^ 
Uncannily, everything changed 
color; 800,000 noses remained 
motionless. A cab-horse stopped 
stock still in hs course aid 
gazed, bleary-eyed. 


ized to threaten the Japanese 
factories. The Japanese have 


1946: Style Ban Eased 


senr warships to Fusan, Tientsin 
and Nisun. In Japan, the army |$ 


1921: Body Lunatic 


PARIS — At exactly 9iA4 yes- 

[April 8], 
awiMj Parisian noses pointed 
sjtyward. The kaleidoscopic 

rrtnntiM m m l -r.i. . K 


WASHINGTON — Theforee^ 

style restrisrious, . 

gfire and other style touches 
l «Mn. women's and children's 
clothing, were removed yester- 
fisy [April 7] by an amendment- 

* 


_ * ■w i rauw copiC 

changes in foe color of theirtms 

Was ml V tnratbntal in . .7*™ 


— . lauuaiuu uime action 

acted on foe part .of foe Parisian 
bodyhinatic, which was watoh- 

^ what foe moon was doing fo 
foe sun. The underetudy^as 


— -. uunimieniBmann ei mui 

women’s corns. The original to- ■ 
tea* trfjaohibiting ooats 
-™ & was to prevent a 

?ew fashion from making ex- . 

^ ajyarel .unstyfisk Tfe 
also permits belts aai . 
bett loops oo skats and slacks, j 
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in the Death of a War Reporter and Father , a Lesson About Journalism 


• T PNDON — Journalism is not 
; a Jpb- Any reporter who is 

; ^^*5*1* *°n beUevSftis 
matter how be 
; wrap woaea tin cy*. 

j I don’t know how otbeis came 

: MEANVBmR 

: SSy^ u “ l W > “ me. accepted as 

; pan of family lore. r 

: ffl ©Mbs old. When my 

.^^mlW^kaiedasaw* 

: ^respondent for The New York 
Times ^ friendly fire in the Pa- 
«foc. I have no memory of hw 
, nor does my brother. Bob, who 

was two and a half years older and 

' who stood at the door and watched 
him walk away, a towering figure 
. with a dashing mustache who 
; stands out in all tbepbomgraphs. 
The story of how my father died 


By John Darn ton 


was raised, in our tight little circle 
of three, to the status of epic. A 
veteran of the Red Arrow A Di- 
vision in World War L be was too 
old at 45 to fight in World War n 
but volunteered to go as a cor- 


In an advance landing craft, he 
was with a unit moving along the 
coast of New Guinea. In a pocket- 
sized notebook, he scrawled 
sights add sounds along the way, 
collecting color for his articlefone 
bird had a cry that sounded as if it 
were rebuking him far overwrit- 
ingand f wasting cable tolls’ ’). 

Then la plane flew overhead, its 
marking^ unclear. “Jap or ours?” 
he scribbled. He continued taking 
notes as! the plane passed over. 
Then it jretnmed and dropped a 


but shrapnel struck and killed the 
skipper. Lieutenant Bruce Fahne- 
stock. My father grabbed the 
wheel The plane circled, returned 
and dropped a second bomb, 
which sent a piece of metal straight 
into the back of his neck. Death, 
we were told, was instantaneous. 
No one else was hurt 

Our mother never remarried. 
From time to time my brother and 
I would suggest a possible suitor, 
but she never followed up on our 
suggestions and I suspect we 
would have been disappointed if 
she had. 

Often the discussions of our 
father’s death led to discussions of 
dictatorship and then of demo- 
cracy and the imperative to defend 
it, always. 

Often the talks would move on 
to joumahsm. A family recovers 


from death by giving it meaning, 
and in our family the article of faith 
was that he died as a newspa- 
perman, seeking out the truth and 
giving voice to people fighting for 
their country half a world away. 

The talks were not always easy; 
even 25 years later, my mother 
would still cry while rereading a 
letter he wrote to his older hrotber 
Tom, in which he talked of the need 
to defeat Hitler and Hirohito to 
make the world fit for his two 
sons. 

My brother tried newspapering 
after college, but gave it up for his 
first love, history. Family tradition 
had picked me for an engineer. 
But 1 suppose it was preordained 
that when I graduat e d from col- 
lege and married, 1 would end up 
at a newspaper. 

Over time, a strange thing 
happened — my father became 
not less, but more, of a presence. A 


handful ar TheTimes remembered 
him. though often with a vague- 
ness I found exasperating. 

I retrieved his articles from the 
paper's morgue and read his cov- 
erage of an election in California 
and his war reporting. Once he 
dodged fire by jumping into a 
trench, where he landed his knee 
“in the back of a private from 
Brooklyn." 

These episodes were like vis- 
itations. The most profound 
happened in 1976, eight years 
after my mother died, in the weeks 
before I went off to cover wars in 
Africa. A package arrived. Ir con- 
tained his notebook, taken off his 
body by a colleague from the 
Chicago Tribune who left it in a 
filing cabinet where it turned up 
34 years later. 

In it I read of the birds and of 
Lieutenant Fahnestock's death 
and saw the notation "Jap or 


ours?" — a foreshadowing of the 
confusion that led to his death, 
since the plane that attacked his 
vessel turned out to be American 
after all. 

The visitations tapered off for 
awhile, but resumed recently with 
several letters from unknown 
men, veterans mostly. Werealuwd 
they were writing because they 
had reached a certain age and were 
putting their affairs in order. 

Some of them wrote at length of 
the Pacific and the war, an out- 
pouring of names and memories 
and descriptions that were sur- 
prisingly vivid. Some of the let- 
ters were very matter-of-fact, oth- 
ers sad in an almost wistful way. 

Some unburdened themselves 
of long-buried secrets. One mao. 
contradicting what we had been 
told earlier about the circum- 
stances of my father's death, re- 
called how brave our father had 


been as he was being rowed to 
shore, lying wounded for hours. 

I thought of these things as I 
learned of the death last week of 
another Tunes correspondent, 
Nathaniel Nash, who died along 
with Secretary of Commerce Ron 
Brown and more than 30 others in a 
plane crash in Croatia — for Mr. 
Nash was the first Times corres- 
pondents since World War n to be 
killed while working on assigns 
mem. \ 

I thought of bow, do matter 
what, Mr. Nash will be a presencp 
in the lives of his three children, 
who will hear of him for years tq> 
come from his friends and col- 
leagues. | 

And I was pleased to read that 
he bad said, speaking of the chal- 
lenge of working at a newspaper, 
that “to thrive there you can’t be 
cynical." ■ 

The New York Tima. 
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Beef: Real Food for Real Heart Attacks 


By XAL hike Son (BabmmiejA^V Syndicate. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Canadian Topics 

Regarding “Giant Mon- 
treal Airport: Whitest of Ele- 
phants" (April 3): 

This otherwise excellent 
article errs on one point fcfi- 
rabel Airport owes its exist- 
ence to politics, not to excess- 
ive optimism about air traffic. 

Separatism was at its ugli- 
est in 1969, when more than 
two dozen terrorist bombs 
were set off around Montreal, 
including in the stock ex- 
change, and in 1970 when 
Labor Minister Pierre 
Laporte was kidnapped and 
killed by militant separatists, 
at which time Prime Minister 
Trudeau imposed martial 
law. 

Ottawa conceived tire air- 
port to extend tire federal gov- 
ernment’s holdings — mid, 
hence, hold — retire province 


for purely political reasons. 
U.S. and overseas airlines 
strenuously opposed the pro- 
ject, as did Canadian airlines, 
including state-owned Air 
Canada. Tire favored option 
was an extension of tire air- 
port already m use, Dorval, or 
an upgrading of St Hubert 
field, a military base closer to 
Montreal. Air traffic growth 
was, even then, fast shifting to 
Toronto, and so it has con- 
tinued. Thest opinions were 
rejected by Ottawa. 

Mirabel was an ittphani 
Mane from tire start, and a per- 
fect exampLeof how to waste 
taxpayer’ money. 

FRANK GRAY. 

Loudon. . 

Regarding “ MontreaTs 

Deep Malaise ” (March 25): 

As a “departed Montreal- 
er” I read with interest this 


article on the decline and fall 
of what was once Canada's 
only real city. 

I also happened to be in tire 
city days before tire last ref- 
erendum on independence. 
As an anglophone who moves 
on both sides of tire divide, I 
found the situation particu- 
larly difficult, because to 
have made an observation 
would have alienated friends 
from either side. 

It was therefore with some 
anger that I recently heard a 
French radio announcer go on 
at some length about bow a 
certain Frencb-Canadian 
singer was not “Canadian” 
but “Qiifibecois.” 

Surely it is time for the 
French to butt out of the Que- 
bec question and let Cana- 
- dians and Quebec settle tire 
matter. De Gaulle did quite 
enough damage with his 


“Vive le Qudbec Libre" in 
1967. The legacy of that 
speech is only too visible in 
today's Montreal. 

Perhaps by tire time tire 
next referendum is held, 
enough opponents erf inde- 
pendence will have departed 
to more stable climes. 1 did it 
10 years ago with regret — 
now I know it was tire right 
decision. 

EVA MULLER-ALLAN. 

Earisferry. Scotland. 

Correction 

A passage in “Settle for a 
Deal on Land Mines ” by Jo- 
Anne Velin (Opinion, March 
28) was distorted by an edit- 
ing error . The correct ver- 
sion: It is a strange request by 
China, because no self-de- 
structing mine known to exist 
can escape a metal detector. 


W ASHINGTON — Restoring “con- 
sumer confidence" in the safety of 
eating body parts of cattle is the pitched 
goal of tire British government now that 
its population of flesh -eaters has been 
frightened off by “mad cow” disease. 

The effort is shared by tire keepers of 
the beef culture in tire United States. 
Meat industry officials have been as ag- 
gressive as the bulls of Pamplona in 
telling America’s steak and hamburger 
lovers to keep chomping away: The car- 
casses are safe, healthy and every bit as 
real food for real people as the actor 
James Gamer said in TV commercials 
they were, before he had a real fine heart- 
bypass operation. 

Without doubt, the panic about "mad 
cow” disease, which causes small holes 
in the brains of cattle, is an overreaction. 
In the absence of hard medical proof that 
the eating of cattle diseased with bovine 
spongiform encephalopathy causes a 
similar nerve disorder in humans, all 
that's been presented are announcements 
that a suspected link may exist. 

This tenuousness has created a scare 
far out of proportion to the available 
scientific evidence. It contrasts starkly 
with the mountain of credible inform- 
ation on the health care costs of meat 
itself. Heart disease, cancer, hyperten- 
sion. diabetes, obesity and food-borne 
illnesses are among the medical blights 
directly associated with flesh-eating. 

The American Heart Association puts 
the cost of heart disease in 1996 at $66.4 
billion, which includes spending for hos- 
pital and home nursing care, drugs, phys- 
icians, and lost output More than 13 


By Column McCarthy 

million Americans suffer coronary heart 
disease. More than 500,000 Americans 
die annually from heart attacks. 

If "mad cow" disease can cause an 
international panic and political heart- 
burn in the British Parliament because a 
dozen or so Britons may have contracted 
a rare nerve disorder from tainted beef, it 
should follow that the heavens them- 
selves would be shaken by humanity's 
outcry over the proven deadliness of 
meat that's available everywhere. 

Why isn't this happening? John A. 

Mad cows aside, why eat 
meat at all? 


McDougall, the California doctor and 
writer, has a theory. “We've come to 
accept cardiovascular disease as a natural 
consequence of living," writes this au- 
thor of “McDougall 's Heart Medicine: 
Never Have a Heart Attack Again. ' 1 

Dr. McDougall is a voice of medical 
sanity sounding amid the self-serving 
cacophony heard from the sellers and 
advertisers of animal foods. 

“When I recommend a mostly ve- 
getarian diet," he writes. “I'm not ask- 
ing people to do something bizarre, or 
out of the ordinary. All I’m asking is that 
we go back to doing what people have 
been doing for a million years or so. 
From the standpoint of long human ex- 
perience, the American diet is the an- 
omaly. It is the first time large numbers 


of humans have consumed so much an- 
imal foods, fat, refined foods and ar- 
tificial ingredients. 

“The failure of the American medical 
profession to encourage people to adopt 
the traditional human diet — the low-fat 
vegetarian diet — as the primary therapy 
for heart disease contributes to the 1.25 
million preventable heart attacks" an- 
nually, hie says. 

Not all doctors have been herded into 
conformity by the economic and pro- 
pagandist c might of the meat and cattle 
industry. The Physicians' Committee for 
Responsible Medicine, a Washington 
nonprofit group, has created a newspaper 
ad with a (hawing of a man and a cow 
aim in arm and with holes in their heads. 
“The way some people eat meat,” die 
copy read, “we wonder if cows aren’t tire 
only ones with boles in their heads.” 

The committee sought to place the ad, 
at a cost of $1,000, in The Des Moines 
Register. The newspaper’s publisher said 
no, arguing that "tile ad did not meet The 
Register’s standards for accuracy and 
fairness. "In cow country, apparently, no 
beefing about beef is to be tolerated. 
Industry ads can run ad nauseam touting 
nauseating meat, but a well-established 
fact or two that might offend cattle bar- 
ons? Never. 

On March 30, The Register ran a news 
article about the publisher’s rejection. It 
labeled the physician's committee an 
“anti-meat group.” That was wrong- 
headed, too. The doctors aren’t anti- 
meat, they’re pro-health. 

Washington Post Writers Group. 
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Solution to Puzzle of April 8 


annas □□□□ □□□□ 
HH0I1E3 ansa anna 
BEBCiHEjanaa areas 
□smntaE raasaasa 
sans rnanaa 
BSHsa naanaaa 
asm EQEiaiia atana 
anas QECiaa aaaa 
C30QQ naaaas ana 
□naaflSH aaass 
siiaas sass 
oaaopQQ aaaaas 
nsQQ saiisssasaa 
sans aaas saaas 
saas hhps taaaaa 


Carlo A. Slgon, award-winning film director, 
on Emirates (a ward- winning airline). 
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Buyout Firm’s ‘Halo Effect’ 

Washington Insiders Open Doors for Carlyle 


By John Mintz 

Washington Pott Se rare 


WASHINGTON — In its nine 
years of buying and selling other 
companies, Carlyle Group of 
Washington has been a tiny as- 
teroid in the universe of venture and 
buyout companies, compared with 
larger competitors on Wall Street 


such as Kohl berg Kravis & Roberts 
and Forstmann, Little & Co. 


But in recent months. Carlyle has 
lofted itself into the upper atmo- 
sphere of buyout players by raising 
$13 billion in new funds with 
which to strike future deals. Wall 
Street investment specialists say. 

Carlyle has done it with a com- 
bination of superb investing skills 
by some less-well-known special- 
ists and subtle marketing of three 
luminary partners, former Secret- 
ary of State James A. Baker 3d, 
fanner Defense Secretary Frank C. 
Carlucri and the former White 
House budget chief, Richard G. 
Pamtao. 

Over the past six years, Carlyle, 
which calls itself a merchant bank* 
has earned annual returns of 32.7 
percent for its investors, including 
banks, pension funds, wealthy in- 


dividuals and its partners, according 
to its promotional literature. That is 
impressive compared with the stock 
market's returns of 13 percent a 
year over the same period. 

Carlyle has enjoyed its greatest 
success in the last IS months, reap- 
ing eye-popping profits by selling 
several of its defense companies. 
Those successes made it possible 
for Carlyle to raise its $1.3 billion 
bankroll. 

Carlyle's investors now include 
some of the sawiest players in 
finance, from George Soros (who 
committed $100 million) to the 
California Public Employees' Re- 
tirement System. Others include 
Citicorp. NationsBank Corp., 
BankAmerica Corp. and the Gan- 
nett Co. pension fund. 

Although Carlyle has rally 40 
employees, it is one of the Wash- 
ington region’s largest companies 
because it controls or has big 
stakes in businesses with work 
forces in the thousands and sales of 
$4 billion. 

Some of Carlyle's investments, 
such as in Fresh Fields Markets 
Inc., have nothing to do with gov- 
ernment, while others do, such as 
its controlling interest in BDM In- 


ternational Inc., a data consultant 
for federal agencies. 

Other in vestments include Baker 
& Taylor, a leading U.S. book dis- 
tributor and CB Commercial 
(formerly Coldwell Banker*, one of 
America's top real estate concerns. 

One of Carlyle's most impress- 
ive recent investments was in de- 
fense contractor Magnavox Elec- 
tronic Systems Co. 

In 1983, shortly after Mr. Baker 
was recruited. Carlyle competed 
with several other 'firms to buy 


Magnavox from Philips Electron- 
ics NV of the Netherlands. At the 


request of his partners, Mr. Baker 
called Stephen Tumminello. chief 
executive of Philips's U.S. sub- 
sidiary, and asked him to sell to 
Carlyle, promising that Carlyle 
would take care of his employees, 
said someone who was presen L 
Mr. TumminelJo's reply: "It’s 
simple. Jim. You just have to pay 
more than anyone else." 

Carlyle paid Si 65 million for 
Magnavox and it flourished Last 
year, when Carlyle sold Magnavox 
to Hughes Electronics Corp. for 
S370 million, Carlyle's investors 


See CARLYLE, Page 12 


Viacom Joins Kirch 


In European Battle 
For Digital Pay -TV 


Raytheon to Buy Chrysler Units 


-O Manadonal Herald Tribune 


Corfkint M> Oar Satff From Daptttrhrt 

LEXINGTON. Massachusetts — 
Raytheon Co., in a move to bolster 
its defense-electronics business as 
government spending shrinks, said 
Monday it would buy most of die 
defense and aerospace holdings of 
Chrysler Corp. for $455 million in 
cash. 

Chrysler said it would also receive 
a dividend of $20 million, raising the 
value of the deal to $475 million. 

Raytheon is to acquire two units 
of Chrysler 's technologies division: 
Electrospace Systems Inc., a 
Richardson, Texas-based maker of 
electronic-warfare and secure-com- 
muni cations systems for the U.S. 
government, and Technologies Air- 
borne Systems, a, Waco. Texas- 


based operation that modifies mil- 
itary and commercial aircraft for 
U.S. and foreign customers. 

Dennis J. Picard, Raytheon's 
chairman and chief executive, said 
the acquisition was "consistent with 
our successful strategy to remain a 
top-tier defense contractor as well as 
a strong, diversified commercial 
company." He said the deal "so- 
lidifies our position in a consol- 
idating defense industry." 

Tbe combined annual revenue of 
the two units was $500 million, ac- 
cording to Elizabeth Allen, a Ray- 
theon spokeswoman. At the end of 
1995. she added, the units bad a 
backlog of more than $700 million. 

Raytheon, which sells defense- 
electronics equipment appliances 


and engineering services, had rev- 
enue last year of SI 1.7 billion. 

Raytheon ’s move comes at a time 
when its defense- industry compet- 
itors are joining forces. In January, 
Lockheed Martin Corp. announced 
plans to acquire most of Loral Corp. 
for S9.1 billion in a transaction that 
would reinforce its position as the 
world's largest defense company. 
Also in January, Northrop Grum- 
man Corp. agreed to buy Westing- 
house Electric Corp.'s electronics 
business for $3 billion. 

Investors on Monday were skep- 
tical of Raytheon’s move, its shares 
fell to $51.50, down $1,125 on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 
Chrysler shares fell $1.75. to 
$6 ! .625. ( Bloomberg. Reuters 1 


t'.trpb'tJlt ft , i Stuff fr.m Dupji-hit 

NEW YORK — Kirch Group 
will acquire the German-language 
rights to telvision shows and films 
produced by Paramount Pictures 
Corp. under an agreement an- 
nounced Monday with the studio's 
parent, Viacom Inc. 

The companies said the alliance 
would also include agreements to 
broaden Viacom's presence in the 
European television market and to 
expand Kirch's programming 
lineup as it prepared ro launch a 
digital pay-TV service in Europe. 

The announcement comes in the 
wake of an alliance by five major 
companies that will compete with 
Kirch for what is expected to be a 
lucrative market in European digital 
television. 

The agreement announced on 
Monday was retroactive to Jan. 1 . , 
the companies said, and would be 
effective for a five-year period that 
could be mutually extended foT an- 
other five years. 

Financial terms were not dis- 
closed. but an analyst at the broker- 
age LIBS Securities, Ed Hatch, said 
the deal could be valued at as much 
as $1.7 billion over 10 years. 

In addition to Germ an- language 
rights to Paramount shows ancffilms 
made during the term of the alliance, 
Kirch also obtained the Continental 
European rights to certain Para- 
mount television series as well as an 
expansion of rights it holds to the 
Paramount movie and television lib- 
rary. 

For its part, Kirch agreed to carry 
Viacom’s MTV-Europe and VH-1 
Germany networks, programming 
from the Nickleodeon network, and 
additional Viacom shows on its new 
digital pay-TV service. 

Viacom, an entertainment and 
publishing company, also received a 
90-day option to acquire a 12 per- 
cent stake from Kirch in Gesievision 
Telecinco SA, which owns Estudios 
TeleCinco. Spain’s third-largest 
television network. The agreement 
marked the latest move by Viacom 
to expand internationally. 


Audit Shows Trouble 
At Malaysian Firm 


CimfwIrJIn Our From Dtspatoha 

KUALA LUMPUR — An audit 


of state-owned Perwaja Steel Sdn. 
revealed evidence of mismanage- 


ment and “cheating,” Anwar 


Thinking Ahead! /Commentary 


Clouds Loom for Global Economy 


By Reginald Dale 

International Herald Tribune 


W ASHINGTON — So far, 
tire 1990s have been good 
to the global economy. 
Booming world trade and 
tbe spread of free-market policies have 
helped bring peace and prosperity to a 


growing portion of tire planet’s pop- 
ulation. The qnestir 


question is whether tire 
decade, not to mention the century and 
tire millennium, will end on such a high 
note. According to at least one well- 
known watcher of the economic ho- 
rizon, storm clouds may be gathering. 

Hitherto, says Robert Hormats, vice 
chairman of Goldman Sachs (Interna- 
tional), optimism about the global eco- 
nomy has been justified by five major 
trends: tire continuing move towards 
fine trade; tire drive to cut budge* deficits 
in industrial countries; widespread de- 
regulation; growing harmony between 
former Cold War adversaries in Europe; 
and increasing cooperation among tbe 
emer ging economic powers in Asia. 

It has been widely assumed that 
these trends would continue. In fact, 
however, every one of them is now 
open to question, Mr. Hormats told a 
meeting at the Economic Strategy In- 
stitute in Washington last week. 

Following a political backlas h 
against free trade in the United States, 
Europe and some emerging nations, 
"The momentum towards a more open 
global economy has pretty well 
stopped," be said. 


Support far deficit reduction has 
ebbed m the United Stales and Europe, 
and tire Japanese deficit is increasing. 
The wove of international deregulation 
that began in Britain and the United 
Stales in tire early 1980s is continuing, 
but with waning enthusiasm. 

Post-Cold • War harmony is 
threatened in Europe by an increas- 
ingly nationalistic Russia, and in Asia 
by an assertive China. The aggressive* 
stance by both countries could induce 
their neighbors to switch productive 
resources into military budgets, slow- 
ing economic growth. 


Mr. Hormats is a bit too gloomy. He 
underestimates the positive forces still 
at work in the world economy. World 
trade is still growing healthily, inter- 
national economic integration is con- 
tinuing, and technological progress is 
forging rapidly ahead. 

Although tire move toward free trade 
has lost momentum, support is grow- 


ing, admittedly spasmodically, for an- 
other big round of world trade nej 


The outlook for 5 
beneficial trends has 
turned unclear. 


None of these developments is par- 
ticularly dangerous by itself, Mr. 
Hormais said. But taken together, they 
give grounds for concern. 

The upshot could be growing pro- 
tectionism, rising interest rates, upward 
pressure on tbe dollar and a return to 
government interventionism. Growing 
economic efficiency, the basis of future 
prosperity, would be undermined. 

It could become difficult to integrate 
Russia and China into tire world eco- 
nomic and political system, as Japan 
and Germany were after World War H 
— the biggest challenge for the West as 
tire millennium approaches. 


iig round or worm trade nego- 
tiations, which might start around 2000. 
With luck, an aggressive Russia might 
actually prod the European Union into 
accelerating its eastward enlargement 
But most of Mr. Hormats’s advice is 
sound. If trouble is to be avoided, the 
case for free trade, and for budget- 
deficit reduction, must be made force- 
fully in the United States. In Europe, 
tight fiscal policies should be offset by 
aggressive cuts in interest rates. 

The West has been far too feeble 
towards Russia since tbe Cold War 
ended. But Mr. Hormats is right to warn 
against a knee-jerk return to Cold War 
attitudes In America if a communist 
wins the Russian presidency in June. 

He is also right to urge the United 
States to renew most-favored-nation 
trade status for China this summer, even 
though opposition in Congress will 
probably make renewal even more dif- 
ficult than it was last year. 

If the world is to continue on its 
current path towards peace and 
prosperity, the West must try to lure 
Russia and China into its economic 
embrace, not push them away. 
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"Our goal has been to make Vi- 
acom a stronger presence in Europe, 
and these transactions clearly illus- 
trate our commitment to participate 
in die enormous opportunities that 
are available to us." Sumner Red- 
stone, the chairman of Viacom, 
said. 

In New York, Viacom's shares 
closed at $40,625, down 25 cents. 

{Reuters, Bloomberg, AFX ) 
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Ibrahim, Malaysia’s ff nance min- 
ister. told Parh'ament on Monday. 

Mr. Anwar said the audit by Price 
Waterhouse & Co. was not yet com- 
pleted. but said the probe had un- 
earthed irregularities that saddled 
Perwaja with 2.5 billion ringgit 
(S9S8 million) in debt. 

He told tire Bemama news agency 
that there were “serious weak- 
nesses" in the running of the com- 
pany and said "we have strong ev- 
idence there were elements of 
cheating or misappropriation." 

Mr. Anwar said the audit showed 
that about 76.4 million ringgit was 
paid to Frilsham Enterprises Ino. al- 
legedly a subsidiaiy of NKK Corp. of 
Japan. But he said the government 
has not been able to determine wheth- 
er the subsidiaiy actually existed. 

"Once we have proven that the 
payment is in no way legitimate, we 
will view the matter very seriously 
and act promptly." he said. 

Mr. Anwar said the government 
would not shield any guilty parties, 
including Eric Chia, who resigned 
as managing director in August. 

"Let me categorically say that no 
individual is going to be protected 
over any irregularities in Perwaja," 
he said. (AF P, Bloomberg) 
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Very briefly: 

Grace Sells Biotech Business 


NEW YORK — Few companies 
have reflected prevailing Wall 
Street fashions as consistently as 
ITT Corp. 

So get ready for the corporate 
equivalent of bare midriffs and 
ankle tattoos as ITT spends heavily 
again to remake itself in the Image 
of the market's latest thing, a 
gamhling-and-leisure behemoth. 

Not so long ago, investors were 
put off by the" garish temptations of 
Las Vegas, but America's sudden 
embrace of casinos has that other 
casin o. W all Street, delighted. 

So ITT is in negotiations to bulk 
up with the acquisition of Bally 
Entertainment Corp.. a deal that 
could cost nearly $3 billion. The 
deal is given 50-50 odds by some 
close to the talks, but even if it does 
not come off, ITT. which already 
owns Sheraton hotels, is planning a 
major expansion in Las Vegas that 
will cost hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

“It is patently obvious to us that 
we have to invest in the best brand 
name in Las Vegas." said Robert A. 
Bowman, the company's presid- 
ent. 

It has been a long strange trip 


getting here. Telecommunications? 
As some gray-hairs can recall, that 
was how the company got its start, 
when international telephone calls 
dazzled investors. 

Conglomerate s? W hen they be- 
came the rage. ITT stood out at 
buying and selling companies like 
so many trading cards. It collected 
everything from Wonder Bread to 
Avis car rental to lawn seed and 
insuranc e. 

When ITT’s chairman. Rand V. 
Araskog, was criticized for paying 
himself millions while the stock 


■ Analysts are fairly unanimous in 
their view that ITT overpaid for 
some.of its assets, but they tend to 
be positive about where it stands 
and its prospects in an industry 
growing more and more central to 
die national economy: leisure and 
entertainment. 

" Leaving asi de t he issue of 
whether the old ITT overpaid for 
the assets, they now have a col- 
lection of businesses that will enjoy 


Interest-Rate Worries 
Send Stocks Tumbling 


strong and sustained’ growth,'' said 
Mark Manson, an analyst with Don- 


lagged, he caught the next wave and 
•‘de-conglomeratized" — last 
year, he broke up the blob into four 
companies and remained at the 
helm of the one that seemed most 
attractive to Wall Street the hotel 
and gambling company. 

The stock has risen and ITT has 
made a spate of acquisitions — 
among them last year’s purchase of 
Caesars World Inc. and a half in- 
terest in Madison- Square Garden, 
which includes the Knicks and the 
Rangers. 

Of course. Mr. Araskog is getting 
richer. Last year, he received com- 
pensation of slightly less than SI 1 
million for leaving behind the com- 
pany he had helped build and fash- 
ioning a new one. 


Mark Manson, an analyst with Don- 
aldson. Lufkin & Jenrette Securities 
Corp. “The growth prospects in the 
leisure industry are greater than 
they’ve ever been." 

Las Vegas is growing at a spec- 
tacular pace. In die next few years, 
about 16.000 new hotel rooms will 
be built, many of them attached to 
casinos built around entertainment 
themes ranging from “Star Trek" 
to the streets of Manhattan. 

Wall Street is not the least bit 
daunted by such competition, or the 
thought that vacationers may grow 
as tired of the Strip's neon attractions 
as they once did of lava lamps. 

“Las Vegas is the No. 1 des- 
tination in the world, and it is going 
to remain so." Mr. Bowman said. 
“We are going to invest to get our 
fair share of that market" 


* CanfUfd by Qw Staff Frrm Dap&riiB 

NEW YORK — U.S. stocks 
tumbled Monday amid concern that 
a rebounding economy would drive 
up borrowing costs, crimping cor- 
porate profits. 

But die- major indexes took their 
hits early and held fairly steady until 
a late-aftemoon tally narrowed the 
losses. Bonds fell for a fourth straight 
day on fears that the economy was 
growing fast enough to spur inflation 
and keep the Federal Reserve Board 
from pushing down interest rates in 
the foreseeable future. 

The Dow Jones industrial average 
closed at 5.59437. down 8831 
points, having earlier plunged by 
14034 points, or 23 percent. The 
Standard & Prior's 500 Index slid 
1 1.62, to 644.24, with only 29 out of 
500 stocks gaining. The Nasdaq 
composite index fell 1235. to 
1,105-66, after paring an early loss 
of 2435 points. 

Stocks dropped sharply at the 
opening bell in reaction to a gov 


US. STOCKS 


eminent report released Friday 
stowing that 140.000 nonfarm 


payroll jobs had been created in 
March, far above expectations. 


BOCA RATON, Honda (Bloomberg) — W.R. Grace & 
Co. said Monday it agreed to sell its Agracetus agricultural 
biotechnology business to Monsanto Co. for $150 million. 

Agracetus,' based in Middleton. Wisconsin, uses genetic 
engineering techniques to improve such crops as cotton, 
soybeans, peanuts, and green beans. It has about 100 em- 
ployees. 

“The proprietary technology of Agracetus holds great 
promise, but it does not fit within Grace’s packaging and 
specialty-chemical businesses." said Albert J. Costello. 
Grace's chief executive. 


Dollar Rises on Economic Outlook 


Some analysts said a more severe 
reaction was still possible — es- 
pecially as stock investors got a 


-• Dow Jones & Co.'s profit fell to $37.6 million in ihe first 
quarter from $46.4 million a year ago as high newsprint prices 
and weak results at the company's chain of local newspapers 
offset a 7 percent increase in revenue, to $545.4 million. The 
company is best known for publishing the Wall Street Journal. 
• McDonnell Douglas Corp. has promoted Michael Sears. 
.48, to president of its commercial aircraft unit: Mr. Sears was 
-head of the company's F-18 Hornet fighter aircraft program, 
.tie replaces Robert Hood, 63. who is to retire. Gerald Daniels. 
50. is to succeed Mr. Sears on the F-18 program. 

'• Interpublic Group has agreed to buy Angotti. Thomas, 


Hedge Inc-, an advertising company with annual billings of 
•about S150 million and clients including Saab Cars USA. 


Fuji Photo Film USA Inc. and Dow Jones & Co. 

> Honda Motor Co. plans to introduce the Honda EV. a four- 
passenger electric vehicle that operates on advanced nickel- 
metal hydride batteries, in California beginning in the spring 
of 1997. The car has a range of 125 miles. 


C>*fafci/ K Our SuffFnvn Disr*tu*rs 

NEW YORK —The dollar edged 
up against major currencies 
Monday as expectations for a strong 
U.S. economy to draw foreign in- 
vestment overcame what was seen 
as a temporary’ drop in stock and 
bond prices. 

The dollar probably will gain fur- 
ther in the next few days because the 
U.S. economy is stronger than its 
main rivals, traders said. 

“People sold the dollar off in an- 
ticipation of stocks and bonds fall- 
ing. which they did," said Vicki 
Schmelzer Alicea, a vice president at 
Westdeutsche Lande shank Girozen- 
trale. “Now there is no more fuel for 
the dollar to fall further." 

Stock and Treasury bond prices 
fell Monday as signs of a strong U.S. 
economy dashed hopes that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board would cut rales. 
Data released Friday showed that 
140.000 jobs were added to the eco- 


nomy in March, about double what 
analysts expected. 

The dollar closed at 107.715 yen. 
up from 107.048 Friday, at 1.4810 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Deutsche marks, up from 1.4803 
DM. at 5.0495 French francs, up 
from 5.0380 francs, and at 1.1950 
Swiss francs, up from 1. 1934 francs. 
The pound slipped to $13301 from 
$13308. 

Trading was lighter than usual 
because banks in London and 
throughout most of Europe were 
closed Monday for a holiday. 

The economic data drew investors 
to gold, who bought the metal as a 
hedge against inflation. Gold finished 
at $40030 an ounce in New York, up 
from $397.60 Thursday. The market 
was closed Friday for a holiday. 

Rising commodity prices further 
fueled inflation concern in the gold 


market The Commodity Research 
Bureau's index of 17 commodities 
rose to an eight-year high, fueled by 
strong demand for agricultural and 
energy products. 

The dollar was supported against 
the Deutsche mark by comments 
from Hans Tietmeyer. the Bundes- 
bank president, who told the Die 
Welt newspaper that the central 
bank would “continue to check" 
whether there was leeway for lower- 
ing interest rates. 

"In any event, there is no reason 
for rate increases at the present.'* 
Mr. Tietmeyer said. 

He said there was a “good 
chance" that increased world trade 
and the easing of foreign exchange 
tensions, as well as moderate wage 
agreements, would reignite growth 
in Germany's sluggish economy. 

The Bundesbank's policy-setting 
council next meets on April 18. 

(AP. Bloomberg. Knig/u-Ridder) 


more definitive look at first-quarter 
earnings. “1 think there’s the po- 


tential for further downside," said 
Kathryn Lunstrum, an investment 
strategist at Duff & Phelps Equity 
Research in Chicago. “Eventually, 
the impact of higher rates is going to 
catch up with us and precipitate a 
further slowing in the economy.” 

Declining stocks overwhelmed ad- 
vancing issues on the New York 
Stock Exchange almost 13 to 1. Beth- 
lehem Steel and Alcoa were the only 
two stocks in the 30- stock Dow av- 
erage to rise. 

Among the worst-hit industries 
were financial stocks, insurance and 
brokerage companies, whose earn- 
ings would likely be the first to be 
hint by having to pay more for bor- 
rowed money. Shares in the Federal 
National Mortgage Association and 
Federal Home Loan Mortgage 
Corp. both fell for that reason, ana- 
lysts said. Rising interest rates also 
dissuade people from purchasing or 
refinancing homes. Fannie Mae 


shares fell 1 to 32 Y* and Freddie 
Mac feU 2 to 87 l A. 

Shares in J-P. Morgan fell 1 A to 
81 l A after the bank was cut to "neut- 
ral” from “attractive" by 
Lawrence Vitale, an analyst at Bear 
Steams & Co. 

Excite Inc. shares plunged 23 per- 
cent on news that Tribune Co. 
bought an S percent stake in Excite 
for half the $17 price of its initial 
public offering. The company 
provides an Internet search engine. 
Excite shares closed down 4 f A at 15 
y» in trading of 834,000 shares. Ex- 
cite was the ninlh-biggest percent- 
age dec liner in U-S. markets. 

The weakness in stocks was 
worsened by die stump in bonds. 
The benchmark 30-year Treasury 
bond fell 17/32, to 89 1/32. pushing 
the yield up to 6.87 percent from 
6.82 percent 

Fanning the drop was a new in- 
fusion of debt from the government 
Major bond firms tried to line up 
buyers for the $ 1 835 billion of two- 
year notes they bought from the 
Treasury on Monday. The notes 
were sold at a yield of 6. 144 percent, 
above the 6.13 percent yield some 
traders and investors had expected. 

“The bond market sees an eco- 
nomy that isn’t roaring, but it sees 
that the economy will be better in the 
future, and that brings inflation with 
it," said Denny Niedringhaus, who 
m anages S3 00 million at Southwest 
Bank of Sl Louis. (Bloomberg. API 


GMTops Fortune 500 list 


.• Abbott Laboratories said cost cutting helped first-quarter 
earnings rise 15 percent, $480.1 million; the maker of phar- 


eamings rise 15 percent, $480.1 million; the maker of phar- 
maceuticals. medical devices and testing kits said revenue 
rose 6 percent, to $2.67 billion. 

AP. Bhvmfvr^. Kniuht-Riddcr . Reuters 


CARLYLE: Buyout Company Uses the ( Halo Effect ’ of Its Washington Insiders to Open Doors 


Weekend Box Office 


The Asiocuurd Press 

.. LOS ANGELES — “Primal Fear" dominated the (J.S. box 
.office over the weekend, with a gross of $10.3 million. 
Following are the Top 10 moneymakers, based on Friday's 
ticket sales and estimated sales in millions of dollars for 
Saturday and Sunday. 


1. Primoi Fear 

(Paramount 1 

S10L3 

X The Birdcage 

(United Artists} 

siai 

3. ATWnlJrte 

(New Line Orrema) 

S9.1 

4. Sgt. BilKa 

(Universal) 

SAA 

5. Ewcuthre Dedskta 

(Warner BrusJ 

55 

X Other and Canipair 

(Disney) 

517 

7. Fargo 

(Grametey) 

S25 

X Up Oose end Persanat 

rnwctatme) 

SZ2 

9. A Famlty Thing 

(United Artists) 

S22 

IX Rlrttng WRh Disaster 

(Miramax) 

515 


Mr. Baker made about $3 mil- “access capitalist” 
lion on the Magnavox deal and "It offers a neat solution 

Mr. Carlucci made more, for people who don't have a 
sources said. Not bad for a few lot to sell besides their access, 
phone calls. but who don't want to appear 

Their Magnavox winnings to be selling their access" the 
also were recompense for the way lobbyists do. the article 
rest of what Mr. Baker and said. “The access capitalist 
Mr. Carlucci confer upon can plausibly represent him- 
Carlyle: the impression that self as a higher social type, a 


1993. Mr. Dorman has en- Carlyle's chairman, plays no fense industry trends. 


Europe. 
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General Motors Corp: topped the 
Fortune 500 list of the nation’s 
largest corporations in 1995 and 
Ford Motor came in at No. 2, both in 
the same spots as the year before. 
Reuters reported from New York. 

According to the magazine's an- 
nual listing released Monday, GM 
weighed in with $168.8 billion in 
sales and $6.9 billion in profits in 
1995. The automaker’s sales were 
up 9 percent over 1994 and profit 
rose 40 percent. 

Ford’s sales of $137.1 billion 
were up 7 percent over 1994. Its 
profit of $4.14 billion was down 22 
percent. In its April 29 issue. For- 
tune said Exxon Corp. was No. 3. 
Wal-Mart Stores was No. 4 and 
AT&T Corp. was No. 5, also un- 
changed freon the year before. New 
York still had the highest number of 
Fortune 500 companies, with 63. 
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in * Russia Set to Launch 
U.S. -Built Satellite 
For the First Time 


Reiners 

swssasss 

^£ B ff3S255?S 

Zhiltsov, a spokesman for 
me Khnimehev Space Center 
Wh £i **» Proton booster 

rocket, said the Astra- LF telecom- 
munications satellite would be 
by a Proton from the 
Baikonur cosmodrome in Kazakh- 
stan. It would be the first of 20 
““toarowd satellite launches 

Banesto Head Will 
Face Trial Soon 

Bloomberg Business News 
* , MApKK* — A Spanish- judge 
^ formally ended the preliminary in- 
vestigation into the collapse of 
Banco Espanol de CnSdito SA, 
known as Banesto, paving the. way 
far the opening of toe criminal trial 
of Mario Conde, the bank’s former 
president. 

Judge Manuel Garcia-Castelldn 
ended_ nearly 17 months of prelim- 
maty investigations. After his report 
is reviewed by the public prosec- 
utor, the criminal trial will formally 
begjn, probably in mid-May. 

In the trial, the judge wul form- 
ally indict Mr. Conde. The charges 
against him include misappropri- 
ation, falsification of documents 
and price-fixing. 

Among other things. Me. ffovk 
and his executive team are ac cused 
of ordering the sale of Banesto af- 
filiate companies to businesses the 
managers themselves owned, only 
to sell them back to the bank later id 


In December. 1993 the Bank of 
Spain intervened after audits re- 
vealed a 605 billion peseta ($4.89 
billion) shortfall in shareholders’ 
funds. 

Mr. Cmide and his senior man- 
agernent team were dismissed and 
Mr. Conde was charged with fraud 
and misappropriation of funds. *■ 

In April, 1994 Bmco Santander 
SA bought Banesto in an auction for 
$2.28 bShon. - 


planned before 2000 under an agree- 
mentbetween the space center and a 
U.S.- Russian joint venture «»tH 
International Launch Services. . 

“This is a new page in cooper- 
amon between the United States and 
Russia in the cn m mei c»a| use of the 
Proton booster on the international 
market,** Mr. Ziiltsov said. 

Russia has launched satellites on 
behalf of other countries before, but 
has not previously launched any 
built by the United States, Mr. Zhilt- 
, sov added. Tuesday *s launch is 
scheduled for 3:09 AJVf in Mos- 
cow. 

The satellite was birih by Hughes 
Electronics Corp., a unit of General 
Motors Corp., and was ordered by 
Socidtd Europeenoe des Satellites, 
vdrich has already launched five 
similar satellites using French-made 
Axiane-4 boosters. 

* Mr. Zhiltsov said the Astra 
network had about ISO milli on users 
in Europe and that the. Astra-IF 
would remain in orbit for 15 years. 

The satellite was brought from 
the United States to B aiko nur, once 
the center of the Soviet space pro- 
gram, in February. 

It was then moved for prelaunch 
tests to a special hangar at the site, 
which is leased by Russia from 
Kazakhstan. Mr. 2hfitsov said 45 
specialists from Hughes had been 
involved in preparatory work along 
with a team of Russian engineers. 

The launch was originally sched- 
uled far March 28, but was post- 
poned because of technical prob- 
lems. 

Analysts said Tuesday's launch 
was a sign of growing cooperation 
in space between the two former 
Cold War enemies, part of which 
includes a $190 million deal signed 
by the Khramchev Space Center and 
Boeing Co. last year to develop and 
launch the first module of the 
planned $30 billion international 
space station called Alpha. 

Cooperation has also increased in 
manned space flight. An American, 
Shannon Lucid, is currently on 
board the Mir space station with two 
Russian cosmonauts. In February. 
Mir celebrated its tenth year in orbit 
around the Earth. 

Mir. Zhiltsov said Russian mil- 
itary personnel would be in charge 
of the launch on Tuesday .He did not 
say how much it would cost. 


Lights! Camera! Profits! 

Czech Cinema’s New Star Is a Capitalist 


By Alan Riding 

New YorkTima Service 


PRAGUE — The 
■Barrandov studios on the' edj_ 
Prague have witnessed much of this 
country’s troubled 20 th-century 
history. Founded in tbe democratic 
1930s, the studios were taken over 
by the Nazis during Worid War EL 

Co mmmiiitf ap panilrhtW than no»H 

them to churn out propaganda films 
between 1948 and 1989. When 
Czech movie makers enjoyed a 
brief *' ‘spring” in the 1 960s, Soviet 
troops soon put an end to that. 

True to character, then, Barran- 
dov is mice again mirroring polit- 
ical events here, this time the 
Czech Republic's enthusiastic em- 
brace of capitalism since the 1989 
Velvet Revolution. The concern's 
dynamic 35-year-old chief exec- 
utive, Vaclav Marboul, personifies 
an emerging generation of post- 
Co mm uni st businessmen for 
whom money is the new creed. 

It is a sign of the times that Mr. 
Marhoul shows little interest in the 
movie-malting side of AB. Bar- 
randov, the holding company that 
he heads. Rather, he wants to build 
a communications conglomerate 
and is moving quickly to realize his 
dream. The.coocero already owns a 
radio statical, a movie magazine, a 
movie-theater complex ami an ad- 
vertising company, and it has plans 
to set up a software company and to 
buy a Prague daily newspaper, 
Svobodne Slovo. Mr. Marhoul’s 
long-term dreams include a high- 
tech theme park next to tbe studio. 

Still, for the moment, the stu- 
dios, which were built by President 
Vaclav Havel’s father and uncle, 
remain Barrandov’s principal as- 
set. Three subsidiaries ran the 
company’s movie interests. But 
Mr. Marhoul harbors no illusions 
that the country is about to relive 
the golden age of Czech movies in 
the mid-1960s, when films by dir- 
ectors such as Milos Forman, Jiri 
Menzel and Ivan Passer were ac- 
claimed abroad. Part of tbe appeal 
of that Czech New Wave was that 
its movies were slipping through 
erodes in the Iron Curtain. Today, 
it is far more difficult to export a 
Czech-language film, even to 
ighbaring European countries. 
Mr. Marboul scoffs at the idea 
that Czech movies could even hope 
to penetrate the American mar- 
ket“We have to aim for European 


and satellite television companies. 

That's the only expanding market,' ' 

Mr. Marhoul said in an interview. 

To its credit, the Czech movie 
industry has, in fact, survived the 
end of massive government sub- 
sidies that followed tbe collapse of 
communism, with many young 
directors responsible for the 22 
films made here last year. But all 
these were low-budget movies tar- 
geted at shrinking local audiences 
and only three of diem, co-pro- 
duced by Barrandov. could afford 
to rent the studio facilities here. 

More frequently, the studios are 
used by advertising companies to 
make television ads or by local 
television companies to make soap 
operas. 

None of tins seems to worry Mr. 
Marhoul. From the beginning, his 

‘AD our com pani es 
have only one 
objective. It is to 
make money. 9 

involvement in movies was in pro- 
duction and. in that sense, he has 
always leaned toward the man- 
agement rather than the creative 
side of tbe business. If traditional 
movie making is not going to 
prove lucrative in the coming 
years, it is his instinct to look else- 
where for profits. 

His record shows that he does 
not lack daring. Working as a pro- 
ducer on a movie when anti -Com- 
munist protests began to escalate 
in November 1989, Mr. Marhoul 
suddenly found himself beading a 
Barrandov strike committee, 
which in turn gave him. and the 
studios, a footnote role in the Vel- 
vet Revolution. But he opposed a 
plan to hand the studios over to 
trade-union control and soon 
resigned his position. 

The following year, with the 
studios close to bankruptcy, a 
group of artists invited him back to 
take over their management. 

“We had 2,700 employees, no 
money and no future." tbe chain- 
smoking entrepreneur recalled. "I 
had to take very painful measures. 

I fired 1,700 people and cut the 
number of films in production 
from 24 to 6 . It was terrible, but 
within nine months Barrandov was 


in the black. Unthinkable: a gov- 
ernment-owned company surviv- 
ing without government money." 

In the fall of 1991. the newly 
elected conservative government 
decided to privatize Barrandov 
and Mr. Marhoul proposed a man- 
agement buy-out. But most movie 
makers and ousted workers were 
strongly opposed, and a year of 
disputes followed before Mr. Mar- 
houl ’s plan was finally accepted 
and the company was privatized 
on Jan. 1 , 1993. 

Barrandov's troubles were still 
far from over. "The company was 
valued at around $22 million and 
we had 10 years in which to repay 
this money,** Mr. Marhoul said. 
"My mistake was to give all 24 
partners, including myself, the 
same percentage of shares. I 
favored an aggressive business 
plan, but soon found myself in a 
minority. After a 15-month power 
struggle, there was a palace coup 
against me and I was fired." 

Mr. Marhoul now readily ad- 
mits that he was badly shaken by 
the setback. 

"1 hawked around my business 
plan for Barrandov and found a 
Prague bank willing to lend me $5 
million," he recalled. “I was de- 
termined to buy out my enemies, 
so I hired a man to buy the shares 
on my behalf but without identi- 
fying me. My enemies totally un- 
derestimated me. I had grown a 
beard, I was driving a motorbike, I 
rolled my own cigarettes. They 
thought 1 was finished. When! had 
75 percent of the shares, I returned 
here and sacked all my enemies." 

Since Nov. 1, 1994, then, Mr. 
Marhoul has been the undisputed 
boss of Barrandov. He reorganized 
the company into seven subsidi- 
aries and. to finance its continued 
expansion, he sold 70 percent of 
the shares to an investment group 
from the Czech region of Moravia 
called First Silas, holding onto al- 
most 30 percent himself. In the 
meantime. Barrandov's capital 
grew from $22 million in 1993 to 
$90 milli on today. 

Mr. Marhoul said that, with 
profits of $2.5 million on revenue 
of $28 million last year, the com- 
pany is able to finance its current 
diversification program. 

“All our companies have only 
one objective," he said without a 
trace of embarrassment “It is to 
make money." 
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Very briefly: 


•The European Union is uncompetitive in high-technology 
sectors, a report by the Munich-based Ifo economic research 
institute said; the report highlighted the advantage held by the 
United States and Japan in computer and telecommunications 
research. 

•Credit Lyonnais SA's chairman, Jean Peyrelevade, said the 
bank would continue to cut costs in its European operations 
this year; he predicted annual staff cuts of 3 percent to 5 percent 
for the next three years. He said the company's Asian op- 
erations would not be affected by restructuring. 

•Spain's gross domestic product will grow by 3 percent in 
1996, predicted Cristobal Montoro, a spokesman for die 
Popular party; he added that he was confident that consumer 
spending would recover after July. 

•Bulgaria announced plans to sell stakes in its state-owned 
telecommunications company and chemical works; toe gov- 
ernment is considering selling a stake of between 25 percent 
and 30 percent in Bulgarian Telecommunications Co. and 
between 35 percent and 40 percent in the Sodi chemical 
works. 

•Greek prices surged 3.4 percent in March from February, 
raising the annual inflation rate to 9. 1 percent from 83 percent; 
the National Statistics Service said sharp price rises for 
clothing, shoes, and household products were largely to 
blame; the government said it was committed to cutting 
inflation to an annual rate of 5 percent by toe end of tbe 
year. 

•Estonia said foreign direct investment fell to 232 billion 
kroons ($195.8 million) in 1995. from 2.79 million in 1994. 
The Bank of Estonia said the country posted a balance of 
payments surplus of 1.2 billion kroons in 1995. 

•Compag 
percent of 
after buj 
partner. 


lie Generate des Eaux of France controls 95 
toe Argentine consortium Aguas del Acooqujja, 
g most of toe 34 percent stake held by its main 
idos y Conslrucciones SA. 

AFP. AFX, AP, Bloomberg. Reuters 


Beijing Airbus Executives Gi> to France 


AMEX 


U. S. STOCK MARKET DIARY 


Bloomberg Business News 

BEUING - — Airbus Industrie has re- 
called its top Beijing-based executives 
to France before Prime Minister Li Peng 
of China visits the country tins week. 

Mr. Li is expected to sign contracts 
with Airbus for up ID 25 aircraft worth 
$ 1.2 UUDion when be visits toe com- 
pany’s factories in Toulouse. An Ping, 
an Airbus spokesman in Beijing, con- 
firmed that executives would be in 
France fra- the visit but declined to con- 
firm repeats on the size of tbe orders. 

"I can’t comment on toe deal," Ms. 
An said. “We worked very hard last 
year trying to get toe message across 
that we have a very good product" 

Published reports said the order would 
be for 25 150-scat A-320 aircraft 


Airbus is. a consortium made up of 
Aerospatiale SA of France, British 
Aerospace PLC, Deutsche Aerospace 
Airbus, a umt of Daimler-Benz AG and 
Spain’s Coostrucriooes Aeronanticas 

A big Airbus order would dent Amer- 
ican dominance of China's civil avi- 
ation industry, now largely controlled 
by Boeing Co. and McDonnell Douglas 
Corp. 

“If it’s a firm order, then it's really 
lag," a spokeswoman for Boeing in 
Beijing sank But she added that Boeing 
expected more big aircraft orders from 
China. “Boeing is the market leader and 
will remain toe market leader." 

Analysts have speculated that China 
may increasingly turn to Airbus because 


of souring U.S .-China relations . Among 
the irritants to friendly ties are Wash- 
ington’s concern over piracy of intel- 
lectual products and nuclear prolifer- 
ation. Beijing is angry at American 
support for Taiwan. 

Politics aside, all three aircraft 
makers are hoping for a big increase in 
sales to Chinese airlines. Last year. 
Beijing demanded a virtual freeze on 
new aircraft orders in a bid to reign in 
runaway growth in the industry. 

Demand for new aircraft continues to 
grow in one of the world’s fastest-grow- 
ing civil aviation industries. 

According to China's State Statistics 
Bureau, Chinese airlines carried 51.23 
million passengers in 1995, 26.8 percent 
more than in 1994. 
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VW. Hfta 


41453 6 
40739 2*ft 


CCM2S00 3*442 31ft 

AMEX 


Hfaa low Las cap. 
S77.ll 544.95 57048 -442 

Dow Jones Bond 
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lH - 6ft -ft 
16ft 1716 -ft 
.... *ft 10ft —ft 
314 24ft 84ft 24ft 
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Jn nft lS in? "^ft 

7141 14ft Uft Uft +ft 

4*95 14ft 13ft Uft +ft 

3ft 3Vit 


Sft * —ft 

3ft 3ft —ft 

uS ■SSs -ft 

7 7ft —ft 
12ft 12ft —ft 

(ft 6ft. -ft. 

« 24ft 24ft 

a 21ft 21ft 21ft +ft 

2 ft 3ft, W H - 

353 10ft l*ft l*ft *ft 

211 2 >A Jft Jft, —ft* 

4ft 4 4ft, * ft 
lift 21 ft 21 ft —ft 


SS7 6ft, M 6U —ft 

252 14ft 13ft U —ft 
T09 4ft Mi 6ft —ft, 

161 7ft 7ft 7*4, —ft, 

88 3ft 3ft 3ft 

165 Uft U 14ft —ft 

13* Bft 7ft 8ft -ft 

186 Ht Iftt 1ft _ 

— ASaft 43ftft 44»4. —I 1 * 
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13132 lift 
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—ft 
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78ft 
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80ft 

+lft 

43 

43ft 
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35ft. 

+T*u 

45ft 
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19 
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35 
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Troding Activity 
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Pav. 
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*06 

3179 

25 

70 
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30W 

141 

U 

AArtKBCl 
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New Hans 
New Laws 
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2687 
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54T9 

98 

95 

rm 

1795 

5417 
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a 

AMEX 

aore 

Plrt. 

Market Sales 
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Pr*L. 


m 
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dose 

45457 

DecBnw 

463 
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77D 
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Com poor 


Per Aim rk Pay coaipany 


ConAgra Inc 
EwceistofincoSnr 


Xerox Corp 3 fbrl spdL 

INCREASED 

RowfifS Indust 0.1475 4-19 5-3 

Smith AO .17 4-30 5-15 


OMITTED 


Tel Offshore Tr 


INITIAL 


POMps Pete 
Putnam AmGv Inc 
Putnam U5CvA 
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Scririne Royalty 
Scudder WW men 
'Food 
ICns 

Sun Ca 

VayageurAZ. 

vorogeurCQ. 

VoyageurFL 

vovageurMim 

VoyogeurNUnnll. 
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5-1 
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4-16 

4-30 

5 
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0 

MS 

5-3 

5 -Jl 

M 

MB 

4*0 

4-15 

M 

572 

+8 
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.12 

4-15 
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M 

.1175 

4-15 

4-29 

Q 

.322 

4-16 

4-20 

q 

.10 

4-16 

4-26 

0 

J» 

5-3 

5-31 

Q 

25 

5-10 

0-13 

AA . 

5625 
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4-25 

M 
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4-16 

4- 25 

M 

5612 

4-16 

4-25 
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M 
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53 
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SO 

O 
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1838 Bd-Deb Trad _ J9 4-n 4-ro . . . innii 
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STOCK Lotln Am Dflrlnco 

«5%' -rift CentedHnd . 10% 4-19 5-10 MClCommun 

D9 2ft 7ft ’Sft _ STOCK SPUT 

' I** JWi W -V, PMftTRi»ra31orlsiriH. 

*Sj _jT SaooCommun5lY4spBi. 

1894 Aft 2ft 3ft, +Vk 

IM 10ft 10ft Hlft 

S 604, 6 ft 4ft —ft, 

■ Uft Uft Uft -ft 

1D0B Aft 47 47ft — Tft 
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rm ft 'vw —ft, 

123 lift n« lift —ft 

1708 25ft 34ft ISVi — ft 

m 45 42ft 43 —315 

133 77ft 22 22ft —ft . 

m iSU Bk m "5 Aflac Incn . .10 5-17 6-3 Vwogew Wwi III. 

» 8 l 8 S Ift GfatalGvPhisA - 1J3 6-10 4 -IS Werner Eiriftpr 

m 19ft m> 19ft -ft Gfcriuri DwPLus B> C 2.19 4-10 4-15 ^>9^Cofp 

274 M 25ft 25M — ft woo ° “ncorp 

m IM 16ft —ft REGULAR 

'8 ^ft Bi. *ift Banco ComercM b ^225 4-11 5-10 o^nuiuab O^uxlaw te uwr w rt pe r _ 

374 juft a* -ft Bag Wnme/Auto Q -IS 5-1 5-15 shait/ADRrmaMtaConMlailwte 
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W lift ft "A, •», 

2J9 Oft 12ft 13ft —ft 

4488 71 y, JW 21ft —ft ■ - — — 

iS ^5 k % JC Stock ToMes Explained 

7 M ^*1 Sales flouiM me unofficial. Yearly highs and lows reflect liie previous 59 weeks phis the ' 

J ffft, ca ift +fe eurrert weeli. birt noSIhe totes: trafing day. Wheeo w stoA dividend anvounfing 1o55 

ita i, «iL “L? petqriricu'nwiB has been paid, me ywrs high- low range and dhridend me sliown fcrttie new 

484 12*5 mf ijft Z S stoclis onty. Uniessaltiefwlse noted, rates ofdMdendsareamuaidlsfaunemefBs based on 

g 11 in* HH* -ft Aw Ste 5 td«JoraHon. 

w In* in* m* a- dividend ufao adro tsl.b-annuol inlf otiStridend plus siodt dhrtdentL e - iwrtdathg 

MB 4 ift 41 4 nS Zu dividend dd - cafled. d - new yearly tow. e • dividend declared or paid In preceding 12 

eft ift, m, IV. _ morrthi 9 - dividend In Conotflcn funds, subject to 15% non-residence tot i - ifivWend 

la declared after 5pJlt*upY8todidlvldeiid. | -dividend paid mis year, omlttedi deferred, y no 

vi 17ft lift isft oefion taken al tata*t dividend meeting, k - dividend declared or paid this year, an 

188 Wft in —ft accumulative Issue wltti tSvMends In aneore-a- new issue in Itw past 52 weeks. TTieWgh- 

^ 'n! ’nt lowranoeberfnswMiltiestartoffTBdinGBd.iieitfdaydollwiy.P/E-prioe-eainingsitlla 

& 11 m 11 _ r- dividend declared or paid In preceding 12 months, plus stock Addend. s> slock split . 1 

IS Uft 14ft -ft Dividend tepbsurilti data olspffl. sic -soles. r-dhidendpaM In Stock In piecedKig 12 - 

HZ +S* nronttiLestioiatadoBst*val(WMe»dividend Yat^tatrtwttandotrLu-ncwyeartvttt^LY 


IU Wh Wft linn .rltT — — — « wi • winin mmj uyik 1 

338 «ft cJvS rn* -trading hafted. vl- in oankivplcy or receiveBilip or being itoiganbed under Its Bank- 

Hf '55 IU* -ft mpicy Act, y secwlffes assumed by such companies, wd ■ when dbdrtauted. wl - when 
12W issued/ «•- wBli wotnnils. * -e«-dlvktond or ek-rfQMs.)BSs-at-dl5lrll>ui1ori.»r-wtiiioai 

won il St St « -ft wnmsnt^ y- ex-dMdcnd o nd soles I nfulLyld-taeidz- soles In fu«. 
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‘McDonnell Forced 
To Finance Planes 
Destined for China 


Bloomberg Business Neva 


company to accumulate 

dctaof about $100 miUlon. 

_CWs miniaer of tnHfe _ 


” u 1 4 postponed last month a trade 
mi^cmm&e United States that was 

to have included the formal signing 

20 Mcd^S 

Douglas MD-90 aircraft. American 
executives Warned the delay on 
w< wsaring U.S.-China relations. 

_ _™ Just delayed," said 
Joim Fngh, president of McDonnell 
Douglas China. “It’s not the repu- 

Pepsi Gives 
YeoHiap 
* 10-Year Deal 

Bloomberg Business f/ews 

SINGAPORE — Yeo Hiap 
Seng Ltd. signed on Monday a 
10 -year contract to bottle Ptejsi- 
Cola in Singapore. preserving a 
valuable franchise that was 
jeopardized last year by cor- 
porate tannofl. 

Top executives of Yeo Hiap 
Seng and PepsiCo Inc. said they 
were discussing further cooper- 
ation in Asia that could extend 
to equity investment by Yeo 
Hiap Seng in Pepsi bottling 
plants and joint marketing of 
drinks and snacks. 

“I was pleasantly surprised** 
by the 10 -year contract, said 
Alex Chan. Yeo Hiap Seng's 
chief executive. 

Yeo Him Seng has been bot- 
tling PepsiCo drinks since 1975, 
renewing die contract every five 
years. 

Dissension at the comp an y 
last year, which ended in its 
takeover by the property de- 
veloper Ng T eng Fong, led Pep- 
si to put Yeo Hiap Seng on a 
one-year contract that ends June 
30. The new 10-year contract- 
takes effect on July 1. 

Mr. Shea and Mr. Chan said 
their co mpanies were discuss-' 
fc isg further cooperation bat de- 
. clined to say how dose they • 
were to an agreement* ■*-" 


dialioo of an approved contract'* 
Company executives said Mc- 
Donnell was having to borrow to 
finance the construction of planes to 
meet orders by Chinese airlines. - 
McDonnell Douglas is paying 
Suppliers in advance with its own 
fitods, in ste a d of using predetivety 
payments by Chinese airlines as is 
customary in the industry in most 
other countries, one executive said. 

, Another executive described die 
ponmany as being “held hostage” 
by Beijing bureaucrats seeking to 
punish the United States for its per- 
ceived anti-China stance. 

Prune Minister Li Peng is likely 
to drive home that point later this 
week when he visits the Toulouse, 
Prance, factory of Airbus Industrie, 
where he is expected to sign a con- 
tract for as many as 25 jetliners 
worth $ 1.2 billion. 

_ U.S. -China relations have 
worsened in recent months with 
China accusing Washington of 
backing supporters of Taiwan in- 
dependence. The United States, 
meanwhile, is considering sanctions 
against China for fail ore to enforce a 
year-old intellectual property rights 
protection agreement. 

Jack Valenti, chairman of the Mo- 
tion Picture Association, said the 
U.S. government may have no al- 
ternative but to impose sanctions. 

“Absent of the honoring of an 
agreement, what is die alternative?” 
Mr. Valenti said at a media con- 
ference in Beipng. 

His visit shadows that of Char- 
lene Barabefsky, die UJ5. deputy 
trade representative, trim is in 
Beijing to meet Chinese officials. 

Trade Representative Mickey 
Kanior said in Febr ua ry that Qiina 
could face economic sanctions of up 
to $1 billion for its failure to enforce 
the agreement. 

The McDonnell Douglas contract 
was initialed last September, Mr. 
Fugh said. 

Boeing Co. was also hoping, to 
sign contracts during Mr. Wn’s visit 
of up to five 747s and 10 777s. 

One of McDonnell Douglas's cli- 
ents, China Northern Airlines Co., 
said it was warring for higher ap- 
proval before ft could pay. 

Jiang Lianying, ggpwai manag er 
of China Northern Airlines, said 
three MD-90s were scheduled to be 
delivered by the end of July, bat toe : 
Civil Aviation Administration of .- 1 
China “fSs not yet instructed us to- ** 
sign toe agreement’* •’ i 
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Sydney’s Coveted Harbor 

Tourist Industry Looks to Undeveloped Lands 


AGES 




Reuters 

SYDNEY — Australia's tourism industry, facing 
a severe hotel shortage ahead of die 2000 Olympics, 
has made a bold claim for what it calls some of the 
world’s “sexiest real estate” in and around the 
spectacular Sydney Harbor. 

The Tourism Task Force, a lobby group rep- 
resenting the industry’s biggest players, has ap- 
proached governments for access to secluded, un- 
inhabited harbor islands and jutting f 

headlands that it says are ripe for ttSk&o&y 

tourism development 

“Without doubt, it’s the sexiest u«\£v 
real estate in the world,” said ^v^^V* 

Christopher Brown, tire chief ex- * . \ 

ecutive of the task force, standing ■'./ •’ * 

on a sandstone outcrop on Clark m 

Island, a speck of lightly wooded b 

land in dre harbor. . 4 

“There’s so much land around,” 
he added, gesturing toward another 4 

uninhabited island, prime foreshore \l* t • 

owned by the defense forces and 
wooded iieadlands virtually un- v V^V « '■ 
changed since Europeans first ar- *** ***** 
rived here in 1788. 

The city skyline, the Sydney 
Harbor Bridge and the Opera — — 

House shimmer in die distance. 

The tourism industry has long sought access to 
swathes of publicly owned land that fringe the har- 
bor. Now, armed with warnings about a severe 
shortage of hotel rooms, the industry says gov- 
ernments are at last taking its plea seriously. 

Sydney needs about 5.000 additional rooms by 
2000 Olympic Gaines. With occupancy rates now 
climbing toward 80 percent, tourists are already 
finding it tough to get hotel rooms in the city. 


. '-taipbetettjt ' 


The New South Wales state government and the 
national government together own hundreds of hec- 
tares of harbor land, both undeveloped and de- 
veloped. as well as empty city sites. 

The state government has already identified five 
city sites that could be turned over fra* development, 
and has left open die possibility of low-rise devel- 
opments on lands classified as protected parkland. 


“Obviously, the government warns to maximize 
tourism opportunities in and around Sydney Harbor 
because it's going to be a focal point for the 2000 
Olympics.” a spokesman for the stale’s environment 
minister said. “But at the same time we are going to 
be opposed to the high-rise tourism development in 
some of the areas that have been proposed.” 

The Tourism Task Force says it is confident that it 
will be able to persuade the national government 10 

draw up an inventory of land that 

L • | could be turned into hotel sites. 

1 | Australia’s new tourism minis- 

F*’ . . J ter, John Moore, has yet to com- 

V ■ jr'' ment on the task force’s request for 
, a land inventory. 

£ • Hcs man An analyst with the property con- 

ffl f 4 / sultant Jones Lang Wootton said it 
^ was impossible to put a value on the 
"Tp- J j-Fbrt harbor sites. “It’s unique,' ‘ said Ken 

#5 . Denson Smith, regional director of valuation 

’ «*>•» itouw for Wootton 's hotel brokerage. JLW 

|. " / TransAct Pty. “You just can’t use 

ygkoaahraj i rules of thumb and each of the sites 
t \^***"S^ have their own characteristics.” 
ovrv uev Mr. Smith agreed that the in- 
^YuN EY dustry faced a severe room shortage 
.* ' YWavertsy in Sydney unless new hotels were 

~ — * built quickly, but said its bid for 

spectacular harbor real estate was 

not a solution. 

While it would help, he said, “it would not ne- 
cessarily be a big contributor to solving the issue.” 
But Mr. Brown of the task force is undaunted. He 
said that bungalow-style accommodation for Goat 
Island, which lies in’ the shadow of the Sydney 
Harbor Bridge, and boutique hotels ai the harbor 
mouth and on a headland overlooking the Opera 
House were already being discussed with the New 
Sooth Wales government. 

Sydney’s environment movement, however, is 
alarmed at Mr. Brown’s plans. 

“We don’t object to development facilities that 
improve general public access, but we don’t believe 
that the islands and foreshores to Sydney Harbor 
should be turned into elitist enclaves.” said Jeff 
Angel, director of the Total Environment Center. 


Little Lift Seen in Tokyo Stock Buybacks 


Bloomberg Business News 

TOKYO — Three Japanese com- 
panies announced on Monday plans 
repurchase their own shares, but 
analysts said the trend may not do 
much far stock pices. 

The construction-machinery mak- 
er Komatsu 1^4 , wtf it planned to 
buy as much as 20 billion yen ($186.0 
million) worth of its stock, or around 
2 percept of its outstanding shares. 

NGK Insulators Ltd. said it would 
bay back as mochas 10 million yen. 
or 3 percent, of its slwes. - *. 

■ Izumiya Co., a" discount-store op- 
erator, said it would buy back 14 


billion yen, or 7.3 percent, worth of 
its stock. 

The announcements were made 
after the market closed. 

Pelham Smithers. strategist at 1NG 
Barings Securities (Japan) Ltd., said 
he thought stock buybacks would 
become a regular occurrence in Ja- 
pan. “But as in the U-S-, share buy- 
backs wiD tend to be factored in.” 

He pointed to a buyback by Ford 
Motor Co. last October, which had 
hide effect on the share price. 

. Including the three companies on 
' Monday r~ nine r Japanese concents 
have announced share buyback 
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plans since the Ministry of Finance 
allowed them last year. The min- 
istry. acting to support the stock 
market, also said it would reduce 
taxes on buybacks. 

Last month, Toyota Motor Corp. 
said h would buy back up to 100 
billion yen of its stock. Yet analysts 
said the stock price was unaffected 
because investors were unim- 
pressed with the amount 

Companies such as Asahi Brew- 
eries Ltd. and the oil refiner Tonen 
Corp. said this year they would buy 
back some of their stock, but their 
share prices have hardly budged. 


Very briefly; 

• Samsung Aerospace Industries Co. said it had ruled out 
the possibility of buying part of the bankrupt Dutch aircraft 
maker, Fokker NV. 

• Japan said it planned lo lift limits on foreign investment in 
parts of its telecommunications sector, and that ir would raise 
the proposed deregulation at a World Trade Organization 
meeting on telecommunications scheduled for next week. 

• The Bank of Japan said die country's economy was 
showing signs of a gradual recovery, based on a rebound in 
housing and public investment as well as on rising industrial 
output. 

• Sony Corp. said it planned to start producing digital video 
discs in September at the 113. plant of its Sony Disc Man- 
ufacturing subsidiary. 

• NEC Corp. said it had started production of computer 
monitors in China as part of a joint venture with Packard Bell 
Electronics Inc. of the United States and GVC Corp. of 
Taiwan. 

• Hitachi Ltd. said it would invesi 12 billion yen ($111.6 
million) to build a silicon-wafer plant in the Ibaraki prefecture, 
north of Tokyo, and that the facility would open in 1 999. 

• Toyota Motor Corp. said it would begin importing engines 
made at its Indonesian factory to power vehicles made in 
Japan by the end of the yean the move would mark the first 
time that Japan’s leading automaker has tapped its overseas 
operations for a major component. 

• Nissan Motor Co. said it had received approval from China 
to build trucks at its joint venture in the country. Zhengzhou 
Nissan Automobile Co., at a beginning production level of 
5.000 pickup trucks per year. 

• China, faced with a horde of jobless workers forecast to 
swell to 1 30 million by 2000 . said it would no longer guarantee 
employment for life at large, state-owned enterprises. 

• HCL Corp.. India's largest information-technology com- 

pany. said it would invest between $50 million and $60 
million in a joint venture with the TJ 3. -based General In- 
strument Corp. to design, manufacture :and distribute com- 
munications equipment Bloomberg. Reuters. AP. AFP. AFX 
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SUCCESSFUL 

COMMUNICATION 

STARTS WITH UNDERSTANDING 

■ Language courses with a focus on cultural competency 

■ English programs (ESL) coupled with International 
Management content instruction 

■ Customized intensive individual or group language courses 

■ Study at the renowned Monterey Institute in a supportive 
smafl dass environment 

■ Beautiful Monterey Bay is a safe, small city environment 
adjacent to Carmel and Pebble Beach with several world 
dass golf courses and great outdoor recreation- 2 hours 
by car from San Francisco 



MGNTEREY 




CUSTOM LANGUAGE SERVICES 
425 VAN BUREN STREET 
MONTEREY, CA 93940 USA 
TBL (408)647-4115 
fax (408) 647-3534 
e-mail jwatts@mii5.edu 


MONTEREY 


OF INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 

>- MBA in toterrwtional Management 
> MA in International PoEcy Studies 
>- MPA in international Pubfic Administration 
V MA in International Environmental Policy 
» RM m Transl atkm and Interpretation 

ADMISSIONS OFFICE-DEPT IHT. 

ATS VAN BUREN 5TREE7* MONTEREY CA 93940 USA 
T£L (408) 647-4123 • FAX (408) 647-6405 
nr>MEPAGE:http:// www. mlis.edu. 




English connection 
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A UNIVERSITY DEGREE 
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anchor Professorial status 

Rue 44 181 336 1697 
or Phone: 44 181 947 8324 


Learn English in New York! 

Bi£sf) GoaneeBan, 480 Broadway. Saratoga Sprtjgs, New Ybfk 12866 USA 
Tshphona.' {519)581-1478 * FacsoTfir. (515)581-1479 


INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION GUIDE 

Write to: 

NiusNiefi 

International HeraW Tribune, 
181. Avenue Chariefrd*Caulte, 
92521 Ncuiliy Cedcx.Ewace. 
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IHTTI SCHOOL OF BOTH MANAGEMENT 
ffitfCHATEiySWITCEftURD 

3-YEAR BACHELOR'S DEGREE AND HIGHER DIPLOMA IN 
HOTEL MANAGEMENT 

2% YEAR DIPLOMA W HOTEL MANAGEMENT 
1-YEAR POST-GRADUATE HOTEL OPERATIONS DIPLOMA 
1-YEAR CERTIFICATE COURSES 

ASKMARIA BAKS FOR INFORMATION AT: IHTTI, BOX. 4006 BASEL. 

- Switzerland, phone 4i-6i 312 30 w fax «i-6i-3i2 to 3s 


HDD 


Harvard Institute for 
International Development 


Harvard University 


Opportunities for Professional Development 



Sxtfcuth-e iVngiiaios 


For over 20 years, the Harvard Institute for International Development 
kas mobilized the knowledge and experience gained in development 
efforts throughout the world, combined them with the teaching expertise and resources of Harvard University, and 
offered a series of programs an pressing international issues . Led by experienced professionals and academics 
who are renowned in their field, these programs combine lectures with case discussions, smaU-group work, and 
computer modeling. Participants are generally managers , policy makers and analysts from public, private and 
non-profit organizations throughout the world. HI ID invites applications for the following programs offered in 
1996, all of which will take place at Harvard University: 


Program on Fiscal Decentralization and Financial 
Management of Regional and Local Governments 
April 22 - May 17. 1996 

Focuses on strategies of fiscal dccemraJuarion and nrcn^iheninc 
regional and local government financial management. 

Ray Kelly. Director : tel : f>l 7-495-9627: fax: 6/7-496-2911: c-nuiil: 
pJd@hiidJiaTVQrd. edu 

Workshop on Environmental Economics and Policy Analysis 
June 10 -My 12. 1996 

Focuses on ram mi resource management, economic valuation of 
environmental impacts, design oF policy instruments and ibe mterface of 
growth, trade and business with environment. 

Theodore Panayfltou. Director tel : 617-195 9173; fox: 617-496-3956; 
e-mil: tptmaypt@biid.harvard.edu 

Workshop on Educational Policy Analysis and Planning 
June 16 - July 19. 1996 

Focuses on techniques for policy analysis, planning, and research and 
die development of education management information systems (EMIS): 
emphasis on increasing effectiveness & efficiency of education systems. 
Thomas Cassidy. Director: tel: 61 7-495-9723: fax; 617-495-1239; 
e-mail: cbruwn@hi'ul.har\ard.eJu 

Resolving the Global Social Security Financing Crisis 
June 24 -July 12. 1996 

Focuses on ihr global social security; demiTgraphu: financing crisis, its 
implications for saving, investment, and growth, and its potential 
resolution via privatizing social security. 

Jeffrey Sachs & Laurence Ktxlikpff, Co-Direaon: id: 617-495-3482; 
fas: 617-495-1239; e-mail: socsec&hiid. harvard, edu 

Program on Investment Appraisal & Management 
June 24 - August 16, 1996 

Focuses on modem techniques for conducting financial, risk, economic, 
environmental, anti social evaluations of investment projects. 

Glenn Jenkins, Director; tel: 617-495-0867: fax : 617-496-2911; e-mail : 
pianv&hiid.hanvnLedu 

Workshop on Macroeconomic Policy and Management 
June 24 - August 2, 1996 

Focuses on strategies for macroeconomic management through an 
enhanced understanding of nacre and sectoral policy linkages. 

Richard Goldman, Director; id: 617-495-9779; fax; 617-496-2911; 
e-mail: rnidS@hMhananf.edu 


Workshop oa Budgeting in the Public Sector 
June 24 - August 2, 1996 

Reviews techniques for public budgeting and management of 
puNkr expenditures, through an enhanced understanding of die budget 
process and die linkages between die national budget and economy. 

S. Ramakrishnan, Director: tel: 617-195-1324; fax: 617-496-^1 i; 
e-mail: hidt>em’S(&hiid. harvord.edu 

Program on Tax Analysis and Revenue Forecasting 
July I - August 16. 19% 

Focuses on analytical techniques to evaluate tax policy alternatives, and 
the estimation of the imparts of lax policy changes, and the forecasting 
of tax revenues. 

G.P. Smkla, Direct, v; tel: 617-196-9032: fin: 6 17-4964423: c-mait: 
yshukla&hiid. harvard, edn 

Program on Global Reform and Privatization of Public 
Enterprises 

July 15 - August 9, 1996 

Fncu«s on theory and practical methodology for reforming and 
privatizing state-owned enterprises in developing and transition 
economies. 

Eytan Sheshinsk i. Director; tel: 617-495-3482; fas; 617-495- 1 239; 

e-mail: pep&Juid. harvard, edu 

HI ID- Kennedy School of Government Joint Program: The 
Executive Program for Leaders in Development 
September 3-13. 1996 

Focuses on difficult decision-making situations faced by leaders 
confronting major political and economic transitions; sharpens problem- 
solving. analytic, and strategic action skills. 

Merilee S. Gnndlc d John W. Thtmn, Co-Directors; tel : 617-495- 
1101; fat: 617-496-4474; e-mail: luBhye@ksgtidjrulJiarvtird.edu 


For further information, applications or 
workshop brochures... 

Please refer to the comad information listed under each 
workshop, nr write to; HUD / Harvard University/ One 
Eliot Street I Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 / U.S.A. 
Tel: 617495-2161; FAX: 617495-0527. Telex: 275276. 
Our World Wide Web site can be accessed at: 
http:/ faww.hitd.hamrd.edu 
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World Roundup 


Competitors to Pay 


Olympics The organizers of the 
• 1998 Winter Olympics have backed 
down on their pledge to pay die full 
travel expenses of all athletes tak- 
ing part in the Games in Nagano, 
Japan- Under an agreement with the 
' International Olympic Committee, 
the Nagano officials said they 
would only pay up to $1,000 for 
each foreign athlete. (Reuters) 


Athlete Jumps Countries 


ATHLETICS G alina Astefei, who 
won the Olympic high jump for 
1 Romania in Barcelona, has received 
permission to compete for Ger- 
many in Atlanta. But members of 
the Romanian Olympic Committee 
and the sports minister. Alexandru 
Mironov, criticized the committee 
chairwoman, Lia Manoliu, for al- 
lowing Astafe and two other ath- 
letes to switch to Germany. Man- 
oliu said no money had changed 
hands and denied any link with a SI 
million sponsorship from a German 
sports goods company that she said 
was agreed on in December though 
not announced. { Reuters ) 


America Abdicates 
Its Davis Cup Crown 


By Christopher Clarey 

Special to the Herald Tribune 


Capital Victory 


rugby UNION Australian Cap- 
ital Territory beat Canterbury, 29-7. 
in Christchurch. New Zealand, on- 
Monday to climb to second place in 
the Super 12 standings. (Reuters) 


Ajax Holds Off PSV 


SOCCER PSV Eindhoven missed 
a chance to close the gap on Ajax 
Amsterdam when it tied, 1-1, with 
the Dutch league leader Monday 
evening. Luc Nilis gave PSV the 
lead, bnt Frank deBoer equalized ftjr 
Ajax. (Reuters) 


Perot Looks at Mavericks 


BASKETBALL Ross Perot Jr. IS 
among those expressing interest in 
buying the Dallas Mavericks of the 
National Basketball Association. 
According to one team source. Perot 
has “been in die picture a long time” 
and recently renewed an offer first 
talked about as long as four years 
ago. A source told the Dallas Morn- 
ing News that Perot’s interest is 
more in die new arena possibilities 
than in the team. ' (WP) 


P RAGUE — Someday in the dis- 
tant future, a tennis historian 
will look back at die mid-1990s 
and wonder what was going on. 
The historian will wonder why, in a 
period when American men were win- 
ning the bulk of Grand Slam tides, other 
nations kepi winning the Davis Cup. 

When the 1996 semifinals take place 
in September, France will host Italy and 
the Czech Republic will host Sweden. 
That is a fine coup for Europe, where die 
Davis Cup generates more enthusiasm 
than anywhere else. But it is a poor 
reflection of die balance of power. 

The highest-ranked singles player left 
in the world’s premier team competition 
is Thomas Enqvist of Sweden, who is No. 
9. The only other top-20 player leftis 
Amaud Boetsch of France, No. 13. 

Enqvist and Boetsch certainly cannot 
be criticized for their team's success, but 
the Davis Cup in 1996 is a Potemkin 
tournament, just as it was in 1993. Once 
again, the fault lies with die Americans. 

After winning die Cup in 1992. they 
essentially abdicated die next year, when 
Jim Cornier. Andre Agassi and Pete 
Sampras all declined to make the trip to 
Australia for the first round. The Amer- 
ican substitutes were beaten by the Aus- 
tralians, who went on to lose to Germany 
in the final. 

This year, the Americans were again 
the defending champions and again 
failed to field a representative team. The 
United States has four players ranked in 
the top seven: No. 2 Sampras, No. 3 
Agassi. No. 4 Michael Chang and No. 7 
Courier. Not one saw fit to make the dip 
to Prague, where despite the brilliant 
play of Todd Martin, a man whose at- 
tachment to Davis Cup is unquestioned, 
the Czechs won, 3-2. 

‘‘I get disappointed,’’ Martin said of 
die missing American stars. “But then 
again, everybody has their beliefs and 

S iorities. 1 can't blame them for not 
ving the same ones as me.” 

The four American stars argue quite 
rightly that they have all played in and 
won Davis Cups in the past But you 
don’t see them skipping Wimbledon just 
because they already have won it once, 
twice, or in Sampras's case, three times. 

“I never feel like Davis Cup gets the 
respect it deserves in the U.S.,” Sampras 
said recently. “Last year in Las Vegas, I 
was kind of conducting a survey during 


the semifinal against the Swedes. I was 
gambling and talking to the guys dealing 
cards, and I said ‘Davis Cup' and not one 
person knew what Davis Cup was.” 

After returning from Moscow last 
December, where Sampras fought off 
cramps on his least favorite surface (clay) 
to win the Cup nearly single-handedly 
against the Russians. Tim Gullikscm, the 
American captain, prepared for an out- 
pouring of enthusiasm. It never came. 

“In terms of the general sporting pub- 
lic in the United States, I was disap- 
pointed we didn’t get mote credit for 
doing what we did.” Guilikson said. 

”1 hear two things loud and dear 
from tiie players: scheduling and the 
dead-rubber issue,” said Dr. Les 
Snyder, the president of the United 
States Tennis Assodation. “One I think 
I know how to solve, and the other I 
frankly do not.” 

The one Snyder thinks he can solve is 
the dead-rubber problem: If a team 
already has clinched victory, why 
should its top singles players have to 
continue playing meaningless matches 
on the thud day? Snyder plans to pro- 
pose a rule change that would allow a 
captain more flexibility with substitu- 
tions once the tie has begun. 

The much-more-significant and in- 
tractable problem is scheduling. Playing 
Davis Cup the week after a major event 


like last month's Lipton Championships 
in Florida, is simply asking for defec- 


tions in this overprogrammed era. 

Add the Summer Olympic compe- 
tition to be played in Atlanta this July, 
and there are too many suitors wooing 
the game’s stars. But even though 
Agassi and others have suggested call- 
ing a halt to Davis Cup in an Olympic 
year or playing Davis Cup every two 
years, there is too much money at stake 
for this to happen anytime soon. 

“There are 124 tennis federations 
that depend on Davis Cup revenue for 
their annual budgets,” Snyder said. 
“Even if the United States could prob- 
ably afford to miss a year, the others 
probably could noL” 

ft will be left to the players to make the 
hard choices. As the match ended in 
Prague, fens waved flags and pennants. 
They Mew kisses to Korda. Only one 
thing was missing: the banner leading 
“Who needs Pete?" which a pair of 
Americans had waved throughout Mar- 
tin’s victory over Daniel Vacek. 

The Davis Cup needs Pete, and 
badly. 
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MASTER MOWERS — The grounds crew at the Augusta National Golf Club readying the course for the 
Masters tournament, which starts Thursday in Augusta, Georgia- Ben Crenshaw Is the defending champion. 


Russian Army Brings Joy to Final Four 


By Ian Thomsen 

International Herald Tribune 


PARIS — The European Final Four 
starts Tuesday, CSKA Moscow — the 


Army club — trying to win the title for 
in 25 years. Its last cham- 


the first time : 
pion, from the Cold War days, never 
coold have imagined the bridges 
crossed on the long march to Paris. 

CSKA stOl looks like a former Soviet 
team, with nine Russians and a Latvian. 
But the Latvian, the three-point shooter 
Guodars Vetra, came from the formerly 


Euroman Basketball 


non grata National Basketball Associ- 
ation, where he played a tittle for die 
Minnesota Timberwol ves last year. The 
other foreigner is the Nigerian forward, 
Julius Nwosu, who attended Liberty Col- 
lege in the United States and belonged 
last year to the San Antonio Spurs. 

“My agent told me there were 10 
teams interested in me," Nwosu said 
Monday, after a brief morning practice. 
“He sad this team would be the best one 
to go to. that we would be playing for the 
European championship.” 

The basketball has been excellent, but 
every week another package is delivered 
from his girlfriend in America. 

“I must have up to 50 movies,” he 
said. “I have the whole collection of 
James Bond. I must have watched 
‘Goodfellas’ more than 30 times. You 
can tell I’m not doing anything except 
watching the TV." 


Is he afraid in the new Moscow? 

“Not all the time," he said. “I get 
harassed. I don’t use the metro became 
sometimes people get right in my face 
with tins.” He made a nasty sign. 
“Sometimes I am scared to go out, and all 
of the other players, they’re married. 
They go home to be with their fam- 
ilies.” 

But his agent tells him ihat several 
NBA clubs are interested. So, appar- 
ently. is Nwosu. “It’s getting better," 
he said, “ft’s getting warm now." 

Sergei Panov, one of four Russian 
internationals playing fra* Moscow, 
said, “It’s not so good the life in Russia 
for him. ft is because Russia is only 
be ginning the new way of life.” 

CSKA is representative of that life. 
The Soviet Union dominated the early 
days Of harfn^hnH, winning the first SIX 
European club championships through 
1963. ft was overtaken in the 19708 as me 
Western European clubs brought in 
American talent and coaching. 

Now tiie European game has bogged 
down in its own sophistication, with 
many of the successful coaches enfor- 
cing a defensive-mindedoess that really 
should provide flic platform for rapid 
counterattacks, easy points and joyous, 
running basketball. But we don’t see 
much of that. 

CSKA offers a playful escape from 
this trend, ft is a young, balanced team, 
led by the 24-year-old playmaker Vasili, 
Karasev. In the knockout semifinal 
against mighty Panathinaikos of 
Athens, the new Russians will try to run 


like Americans. 

“The defense is the basis of our 
game," said Panov, “The whole team 
wants to get easy points. We know that 
Panathinaikos have many old players, 
and for them to run for 40 minutes will ; 
not be easy.” • 

CSKA might benefit from the pres-' 
suxesieft by every rich Greek dub seek- 
ing to win its country’s first European 
tin* panathinaikos is paying $3.5 m3- ■ 
lion tins season to the former NBA All- 
Star Dominique Witirins, who is 36, and 
is spreading at feast $ l million more for 
the Croatian center Stqjko Vrankovic, 
32, and the legendary point guard 
Panagiotis G tarmakis , 37- 

Their Serbian coach, Bozidar 
Maljkovic, Iras won three European 
titles but has struggled this season -He 
K defense and patient offense, but 
Wilkins was bam to run. Despite his 
frustrations, Wilkins has been winning 
close games in the final moments. 

The other semifinal wiD be a Spanish 
rematch of the tournament favorite, FC 
Barcelona, against the defending title- 
holder. Real Madrid, the eight-time 
champion of Europe. 

Barcelona, the S panish champi on, is 
led by foe 2.04-meter (6-foot-8V4-inch) 
Lithuanian, Arturas Kaxxrishovas, 24, an* 
NBA prospect, aid an American, Daniel 
Godfread Madrid got here on the scoring 
of Joe Arfanckas and the coaching of die 
young Zeljko Obradovic, who wouEuro- 

Sxvriimt Badalona in 1994 and last year 
with Madrid 


§onics Slug It Out With Knicks to Win, 108-98 


The Associated Press 

The Seattle SuperSonics, led by an 
angry Shawn Kemp, reached 60 vic- 
tories Monday by beating the New York 
Knicks, 1 OS-98, in a game postponed 
three months because of a blizzard. 

The Sonics didn’t let foe prospect of a 
6,000- mile (3.750-kilometer), one-day 
round trip and a physical battle with the 
Knicks bother mem, taking control in 


to reach 70 and outdo tire best record in 
NBA history — 69-13 by the 1971-72 
Los Angeles Lakers. 


The Bulls had problems, scoring only 

Mf- 


15 points in the fourth quarter, but 
chael Jordan hit a tough , turnaround 
jumper with just under a minute left to 
put Chicago ahead for good 
The Magic, which won its first 33 
home games tins season, lost for tire, 
third tune in their last four home 


NBA 


tire second quarter and holding off New 
York's charge in the fourth quarter. 
Kemp, who lost his temper after 


Charles Oakley bloodied his nose in the 
third quarter, led Seattle with 25 points 


and 13 rebounds. Detlef Schrempf had 
24 points, eight rebounds and six assists, 
and Hersey Hawkins added 20. 

The Sonics outre bounded New York 
49-33 and forced turnovers on four con- 
secutive Knicks’ possessions in the 
fourth quarter as they put tire game away 
with an 1 1-0 run. 

Seattle, with the best record in tire 
Western Conference, won for the 10th 
time in 11 games. New York had its 
two-game winning streak snapped 

Bulls so, —wain 86 Chicago took an- 
other step toward eclipsing the best re- 
cord in National Basketball Association 
history Sunday by beating Orlando. 

With eight games left m the regular 
season, the Bulls need just four victories- 


Shaquille O’Neal arrived at the arena 
just before gametime and entered tire 
contest at the start of the second quarter. 
Hebad been in New Jersey attend: gtfae 
funeral of his grandmother. 

Chicago won the season series, 3-1. 
Orlando has tire second-best record in 
tire East and will be seeded to meet tire 
Bulls in the conference final 

Lafcars 107, Span »7 Vlade Divac had 
19 points and 11 rebounds, and Eddie 
Jones scored 13 of his 19 points in the 
third quarter as host Los Angeles, beat 
tire sud de nly cold Spurs. 

Magic Johnson, who sat out the' 
Lakers’ previous game because of 
tend initis in his left Achilles tendon, re- 
tained to action and had 15 points, nine 
rebounds and seven assists in 41 

After winning a franchise-record 17 
straight games and going 16-0 in March, 
tire Spars have foa three of four in 
April. 


Jazz 107, Kings 92 In Sacramento, 
Utah outscored the Kings, 34-19, in the' 
final period to make Sacramento’s hold 
on the final playoff spot in the West a bit 
more tenuous. 

Karl Malone scored 35 points, Jeff 
Homacek added 17 and Antoine Carr 15 
as the Jazz won its ninth straight 
- The loss cut tire Kings' mar gin over 
the idle Golden State Warriors to 1 Vi 
games in the battle far the eighth and final 
playoff spot in tire Western Conference. 

NunaiBii 1 , Rodutsios The absence 
of Dikembe Mutombo, out with a 
strained h am string, didn’t hurt tire Nng- 
since Hakeem Okguwon 


missed his seventh straight game for vis- 4 ’ 
ifmg Houston. 

Jaien Rose narrowly missed a triple- 
double, finishing .with 19 points. 10 
rebounds and nine assists, and 
LaPhonso EDis had 18 points and 1 1 
rebounds. 

The Nuggets outscored foe Rockets, 

1 1-3, over the final 1:14, with Rose aid 
Ellis accounting for right of those pomts, 
as Houston lost for tire 10 th time in 11 
games. 

• 82 Phoenix ended 

its four-game road l osing streak wit h an 
easy victory at Vancouver. Kevin John- 
son scared 26 points, Wesley Bason 
made six 3-pointers, Waynran Tisdale 
added 20 points, and ChariesBaikley bad 
13 points and 15 rebounds in 28 
minutes. 
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Devils, Sharper Now, Lead Li ghtning by 2 Points 


The Associated Press 

The New Jersey Devils are in a lot 
better shape than they were a few days 
ago. 

The defending Stanley Cup cham- 
pions, who had fallen behind in the race 


The Devils, who beat Hartford, 6-3, on 
Saturday, are trying not to repeat the 
performance of the 1969-70 Montreal 
Canadians, who failed to malm the play- 


as 


NHL RouNPur 


for foe final playoff position .in. the Na- 
tional Hockey League's Eastern Con- 
ference, came to life over the Easter 
weekend with two big victories — in- 
cluding a 4-2 decision Sunday over the 
New York Ranges. 

“We were talking before the game 
that this game could Be tire ora: that puts 
us in the playoffs,” the Devils’ coach. 
Jacques Lemaire, said. 

The Devils lead the Tampa BayUght- 
ning by two points for tire eighth and 
final playoff spot. The Devils have three 
games to go and the Lightning four. 


offs after winning foe S tanle y Cup. 

Dave Andreychuk scored a goal and 
set up two others in foe first period to 
key the Devils' victory over the visiting 
Rangers. 

n * d1 * toy 4, Blwnlrhe w fcm 1 Pino Cic- 
carclh, igor Larionov and Nicklas Lid- 
strom scored power-play goals for tire 
Red Wings, who won for the 59fo time. 
The league record is 60 victories. Set by 
foe Canadiens in 1976-77, when foe 
season was two games shorter, so De- 
troit must beat Winnipeg on Wednesday 
to reach 60 victories as quickly. 

Kris Draper also scored as foe. Red 
Wings snapped out of an 0-1-2 slump 
their longest losing streak this season. 

Avaianoba 4, Stars i In Dallas, goal- 
tender Patrick Roy won his 310th game 


— A UIOIA 

and moved within four pomts of the 
franchise record. 

Joe Sakic scored his 49th and 50th 
pals as foe runaway Pacific Division 
leaders won for the fourth tune m six 
gaates. The franchise record of. 104 
pomts was set in tire 1992-93 season 
when foe team played in Quebec, 
y. ***** 2 , Shanes a In San Jose, 
raui Kariya scored a goal and added three 
.asststs. all in the second period, as Ana- 
ncnn defeated San Jose to keep itsplayoff 

m ninth place in the Western Canfereoce. 
three points behind Winnipeg and Cal- 
ga y wit h four, games to play. 

. Hsrw* 2 In Philadelphia. 

Adam Oates’s goal early in foe third 
penod snapped a. tie and lifted Boston 
over Philadelphia in a preview of what 
couW be a first-round Eastern Confer- 
ence playoff matchup . 
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SPORTS 


A Winning 
Goal for 
Cantona 
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Eric Cantona scored his 
9cvcmh goal in eight games to 
gve Manchester United, the 
EnghshJPrenner League lead- 
er, a 1-0 home victory over 

Imvhi J 


lowly Coventry. 
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from Stan Collymore 
John Barnes. 

Dav c Bcgst, a Coventry de- 
fender. suffered a compound 
fracture of his right leg after 
cdBding with United’s Denis 
Irwin after 80 seconds. Busst 
lay in agony for Grammes 
whole medical a itRwfa r ^ Kfri 
his kgs together and carried 
him off. Before play re s tar ted , 
blood from Busst ’s wounds 
was washed off the field. 

United created most of the 
chances, bat striker Andy 
Cole had a nightmare gRw*» 
and it was left to Cantona to 
> secure victory with a close- 

'' range strike after 47 minutes. 
oetmm Bayern Munich 
squandered a rhanr<> ^ 
stretch its lead Sunday at the 
top of the Bundesh'ga, losing, 
3-1, at Bornssia M&ichen- 
for which Joergen 
scored twice. 



Is It Gooden’s Last Chance to Make Good? 


By Jack Curry 

Sew York Times Service 


Gooden gave up five runs and five 
hits, walked four, hit one and whiffed 


ARLINGTON, Texas — When 
Dwight Gooden’s once-intimidating 
and ooce-magical name was intro- 
duced as the starter for the New York 
Yankees, die small crowd at the Ball- 
park in Arlington yawned. Barely a 
sound was beard. There were no de- 
risive chants or encouraging cheers 
as Gooden was treated Idee just an- 
other pitcher trying to prove he still 
belongs. Does be? 

Almost 22 months after Gooden 
fired his last fastball for die New 
York Mets in a major league game. 




atWltrAlBli^rHM 

Dwight Gooden, starting for the first time since June 1994. 


the pitcher whose career was frozen 
because of his substance-abuse vi- 
olations made his Ame rican T £3gUe 
debut with the Yankees. He realizes it 
is probably his last chance to salvage 
a career gone awry. 

Gooden did not salvage much 
Sunday. He increased the doubts 
about his presence in New York's 
rotation by bong squashed for prodi- 
gious homers by Mickey Tettleton 
and the mild-hitting Kevin Elster in 
five arduous innings as the Rangers 
rumbled to a 7-2 victory in the opener 
of a doubleheader. 

In his first start since June 24, 
1994, Gooden struggled with his con- 
trol. He threw dozens of balls and 
constantly placed himself in the un- 
enviable position of having to pin- 
point perfect strikes. 


seven. He threw first-pitch balls to 16 
of 26 Rangers in delivering 108 
pitches, including 61 strikes. 

While Gooden threw some quality 
curve balls and tip-toed through some 
sticky spots, it was not a memorable 
return engagement. 

“I’m not pleased wiih the results,” 
Gooden said. “I'm pleased with the 
way some things went. I’m getting 
close. Five runs, you can’t change 
thaL I had two mistake pitches and I 
got hurt with thaL” 

Since Gooden had not pitched in 
nearly two years and since his start 
was twice postponed by rain, he ad- 
mitted to being “jittery.” 

“1 expect him to be better the next 
time,” said Joe Torre, toe Yankees 
manager. “Hopefully.” 

In other games. Sunday. The As- 
sociated Press reported: 

Rangers 4, Yankaas 1 Texas swept 
the doubleheader. At 6-0, the 
Rangers matched their best start in 
history and remained the only un- 
beaten team in the majors. 

In the second game. Warren News- 
on homered and had an RBI single off 
reliever Steve Howe tO-I) in a three- 
run eighth. 

A thirties 7, Tigen 6 Geronimo 
Berroa hit a two-run homer in the 
ninth and Oakland made its first triple 
play in 13 years to finish its stay in 
Las Vegas with a 2-4 record. 

Chad Curtis's homer in toe ninth 
off Jim Corsi ( 1 -0) gave Detroit a 6-5 
lead, but Berroa homered off Brian 


Williams (0-1 ) — ihe 23d home run 
in the six games at Cashman Field. 

Angals 6, White Sex 5 Don Slaught 
and Tim Wallach hit two of Cali- 
fornia's four homers at Anaheim Sta- 
dium. Chuck Finley (1-1) allowed 
four runs and six hits in 6% innings. 

Herman 3, Brewers 1 Sterling 

Hitchcock (2-0) allowed two hits in 
eight innings and Seattle scored twice 
on three wild pitches in the eighth at 
the Kingdome. 

P adra r 17, Aatm2 San Diego 
matched the franchise record for runs 
and posted its most lopsided victory 
ever even while resting some reg- 
ulars. Tony Gwynn was pulled early 
in favor of a pinch-hitter — his broth- 
er, Chris, who struck oul San Diego 
sent Houston to its worst loss in seven 
years. Brian Johnson homered and 
drove in five runs. Houston made five 
errors that set up eight unearned 
runs. 

Cubs 5, Dodgers 4 The temperature 
was still not much above freezing at 
Wrigley Field as Los Angeles lost for 
the third tone in four days. Errors by 
toe shortstop Greg Gagne and third 
baseman Mike Blowers led to two runs 
that let Chicago fie it at 4 in toe seventh 
inning, and Mark Grace singled home 
the winner with two out in toe ninth. 

In games reported in some editions 
Monday: 

Wed Sox 3, Royals 1 Visiting Boston 
avoided its first 0-6 start in 69 years, 
becoming the last major league team 
to win a game. Jose Canseco homered 
for toe second time in three games 
and Jamie Moyer (1-0) allowed one 


ran and four hits in 7 innings. 

Indians s. Blue jays 3 Albert Belle 
hit two of Cleveland's four home runic 
at Jacobs Field. Manny Ramirez had*! 
three hits, including a home run and a? 
triple, and Carlos Baerga also homered^ 
for Cleveland, which won iis second 
straight following an 0-3 start 

Orioles 4, Twins 2 Mike Mussina 
(2-0) allowed seven hits in eight in- 
nings and struck out eight and Bobby 
Bonilla homered as visiting Bal- 
timore improved to 5-1 and contro- 
lled to look nearly invincible. 

Braves 13, Cardinal* 3 Chipper 

Jones told Atlanta's manager, Bobby. 
Cox that he was feeling a bit rusty in 
his second game after knee surgery, 
then went four-for-four and drove iu 
four runs with a two-run homer and a 
two-run triple. The Braves ended a 
three-game losing streak and stopped 
Sl Louis from sweeping a three- 
game series in Atlanta for toe first 
time in eight years. 

Expos 9, Rockies i Jeff Fassero 
pitched the first complete game in the 
majors this season, bolding Colorado 
to three hits at Olympic Stadium. 
Fassero was perfect through five in- 
nings and finished with no walks. Col- 
orado, meanwhile, remained toe only 
team in the majors without an error. 

Oiants 1 4, Marfhts 7 Mark Carreon, 
who had been batting .154, broke 
loose for two home runs, two doubles 
and six RBIs for San Francisco. An- 
dre Dawson, the National League’s 
oldest player at 4 1 , also had a big day, 
getting four hits and driving in three 
runs for host Florida. 
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191 MO-2 I 2 
1W 030 llx— 7 S 1 
(FMSnroe) 

Goodwv Hutton Cfl md Leyiflc KJOV 
Cook U3, Heredta CO, Vwberg (Si art L 
RoffOuez. W-K. L— Gooden 0-1. 

HR*— Tens. TetUntao Cl). Elster (T). 
MewYHfc i|B HO 000-1 4 • 

Te*B»* 010 ON 030—4 $ 0 

COnfc Howe 09, J. Nelson 00 and Gfcraft 
PovBfcVdriMp (SO ml W*, Rodriguez ffi). 
W-Portfc, M. L-Hoo* 0-1. Sv-SAMMm 
CO. HRs Ne w Yort.BfcWgkrasCO.TewN. 
NMnonri). 

100 000 001— l 3 1 
100 000 ns-3 1 9 
Bom* Mdamter 03. Felton W and 
Mafteoy; Harrow*. OMon (9), Ml 
fnrlrmnfnreirtn Winn W iTtrmrT 
0 l L— Bones, o-l. Sr- M. Jackson O). 

000 030 200-5 9 0 

le 2oi m*-6 10 o 

Mb Kaiser M3, L TbomtB W. Stem 
(B) and Kieufeq Holey, Jones (7). Hotauner 
CD, ProriHl «3 and Staught Fabregas CO. 
W-Hato^l>l.L-ANpnb0-2.Sw-Pmirt 
a). HRs— anajgtv F.Ttamm at. Bahia 
03. cmHornla Harter. TO. Salmon C9. 

WoaacttOLShwBMO). 

DaMt 000 221 801-4 11 1 

OriOOri 010 300 013-7 11 0 

SodonUfj A Veres CBJ, M. Mynre (83, 
Br.MQkBns 0) mdrtattert* Rtein, Wengert 
(43, Briscoe 03, Carat (9J and SWhtadu 
w— com i-a i^-atvrawnat o-i. 

HRe-Drtratt. Curtis (23. HlggtMan CD. 
OafcfcnL Berroa (21, Ptozdtor at- ' 


Buyman. Ftarie (St end B. Johnson; 
Swtndea BrocaB (S3, Sntol (7) amt Etaebta. 
W- P nyiwow, 1-0. l^SwhxkA 0-1. 
HRs— Son Ttttgo, Newfield O), SMfdey D. 
B. Mtnsoa m. 


BASKETBALL 


MBA STAMMOiOS 


ATUumc txwnoN 

w L Pet 

55 20 J33 

44 30 J95 

37 37 500 

35 39 >473 

Basfoa 38 45 490 

New Jersey 29 45 J92 

15 60 .200 

CSTTRAL DtVBION 


fOrinto 
New Yurie 
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lOH 

1756 

1W 

25 

25H 

40 


tOricapo 

66 

8 

292 



tHEuSona 

46 

29 
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20VS 
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43 

32 

J73 

23VS 

Atlanta 

42 

33 

JOT 

24 VS 

Detroit 

47 

33 

J54 

25 
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38- 

37 

J07 

28 VS 

Mffwoutee 

23 

Sl 

Jll 

43 

Toronto 

- wx*n 

19 

B8IM 

StS 

■808 

^57 
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47 


Los Angeles 27 (MJattnson 73. 

33 28 27 34-112 

34 22 22 24- 92 
P: Person 7-12 2-2 2fc Johnson B-1604 24; 

TTs<tafcB-12«2a V: King S4»l» Reeses 
4-13 1-2 11 Beam*— Phoenix 46 (BaiMey 
15), Vancouver 51 (Avert 10). Assists— 
Phoento 34 Ctohmon 73, Vancouver 24 
(Arttway9). 

Chicago 28 22 25 15- *0 

Ortrorie 21 21 26 10- M 

C Kukoc 5-1 2 5-5 2ft Jordan 10-3054 Z7. 
O: Hardaway 11-23 1-2 25; DNeol ID-16 1-2 
21. R e tt om ri Chksgo 46 (Pippea 
Rodman 132, Orivuto 46 (CfOrt 10). 
Assists— aricago 17 (Ptppen. Hisper 5). 
OriandoZl (Hardaway 6). 

Hoosta 21 33 30 21—105 

Dover 10 29 32 33-111 

H:Biyan!I3-193-42£Dieder7-179-11 21 
D: D-EUs 8-14 « 21; Stlh 9-17 1-1 2a 
Rebounds— Houston 47 [Bryant B), Denver 
<2 fUBOs 11). Asrtsts- Houston 17 fHorry 
53. Denver 24 (Rose 9). 
mob 19 20 25 34-107 

SuliiuuluIu 19 25 29 19— 92 

U: Mrtone 15-255-7 3& Homocefc 5-9 7-7 
17. S: Gant 6-11 54 17; Richmond 7-15 8-10 
27. Ma to Utah SO CKeete 9). 
Soa— d a 51 (Gant 91. Assists— Utah 2S 
(Stodtton 83, Saodraemo 22 (Huriey 7). 


Anaheim 32 38 8 72 219 235 

Edmonton 30 41 6 68 232 291 

Los Angeles 22 39 18 63 342 291 

Son Jose 20 53 7 47 250 345 

y-cfl noted division Otto 
x-cfinOted ptoyoffspol 

COMBAT'S bUUlM 
Detroit 2 1 1—4 

attoogo o o i—i 

First Period: DCIecareffl 21 (Udsbort) 
Cpp). 2, D- Larionov 21 ICofley, Fedorov) 
(pp). Second Period: D- Draper 6 (Coffey. 
Eneyl- Tlnd Period: D-Udslrom 17 
(Pilmeou, YTennarO (pp). 5. C-Amante, 29 


Bonsslo AAoenerien. 1 Bayern Munich 1 
VTAMDurast Bayern Munich S3 points 
Borussio Dortmund 52, Borvssia 
Maenchengtadbadi H VfB StuKgori 3& 
Sdiaice 38, Hamburg 34. FreRturg 34. I860 
Munich 33 Karlsruhe SSL SL Pauli 32. Bayer 
Lewerihiisen 31, Htmso Rostock 31. IMerder 
Bmm 31, Catogiw 27, Foriuno DuesseWort 
27. EMrocht Frankfurt 2A Krtsersknitom 25, 
Uetdbigenl7. 


DOUBLES 

Cento Ivanisevic and Hoszon del. Andrei 
RybalkD and PoHaknv 7-6 (7-2). 6-1 6-2. 
REVERSE SOMLES 

Igor Solo Cieoda def. Victor Trotska 6-1 
6-A Goran Oresic, Crecdla. def. Sergei 
Yaroshenko, Ukraine, 6-1, 7-6 (12-10). 

RoeadalFtaladl 
Spain 4, Israel 1 


BellSouth Classic 


D-8-10- 
PenaOy 
D- 


1 1 
1 1 


t— 2 


'1IWMIU 


ON 888 118-3 8 1 
C bW l tol 881 112 Zlo-8 18 • 
BuortrH, Bahonon (73, TkeBn (83 and 
O'Brien; DeAtorttnez, Tawraz (B), Mesa C9) 
and S. Alomar. W-DeAtoritaa 1-3. 
L-Quortrtt 0-1. HRs— Ctovekroa Baerga 
03, Befc2 CO, M. RoodrorO). 

BaHm m . 888 188 113-4 7 1 

Ml ee uel e m 808 118-2 7 8 
M ervrt na R. Myera (SO md HoBeLZaun 
(Sk Robertson, Guardada (73. Stovens 
and G. Myers. W Otutob 2-0. 
L— Rohartav 0-1 Sv-R. Myca M. 
H Rs P a B toio n Br BartRo □). Mkentto 
Manor (1). 

BoM 821 IN 888—3 . 9 8 

KrtnCBy BOB MB 08-4 5 1 

Mayor; Stanton (83, Stoarmb 09 and 
StaideyrGohlQD, Magnaafe (73 and Rroaott 
W— Moyer, 1-a L-Gabtom. o-l 
Sv— Stocunb TO- HRo— Boston. -Coomco 
( 2). Kansas CBy, O. HavrordOL 


MB MB 180-1 3 I 
280 384 108-9 9 8 
Prtntm BoBey (51 M. Mans (7) md Britai 
Fassero and W ebrt e c W - r asra» 1-1. 
L PaW toGO-T-HW-MotmoLOtomaafl). 
SLLedb OTl 1M 888-3 8 3 

Mtaria 254 288 Mk-13 18 1 

Baby, Fbssra (S3, B«^ey<7) and Stwaftoc 
Batdsn (M? Sdanldt Btotodd CO. Borboa 
00. Women OS md Pouk. W-Sdenlr#, 141 
L-Brnhy. O-l. HRs— Aflanttw Grissom 09, 
QUones TO, Ktotko (33. Pena a). 

Sm Ftaactocs - 401 OS# an— M 14 8 
Florida 811 830 M3— 7 15 3 

Gardner Bourgeak O, Creek (8), Judan 
(93 and Dcctac Burkett, Weathers (53. 
Pome* (71 Y. Perez <8L A Pena O) and 
CJehnsen. W— BotngrtL 1-fl. L— Bmteft 
04. HRo-SJ=. Caraeoa 2 m PUMPS 09- 
Us Altai to s M8 3M 100-4 8 4 

CMota*- 8M 828 201-5 I 0 

VUctoACMhrte «,(Muno (8). Astodo (9). 
Badwi (93 md P tears FXosSBa Wended 
(fl. Carton (73, T. Ado a* (7). M. Perez®, a 
PeOsm (93. a Jones (Si and Senmk. 
W— D. Jam 1-0. L— Oeuwfc 0-1. HR— US 
Angelas, Mooded (13- 

018 351 384-47 17 1 
■M VM MI-2 4 3 
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NHL Stamdmms 


J57 — 

JOB 11% 
SO 19% 
J20 20 
-459 24tt 
M0 26 
MO 32 


jt-PNtotletohta 
jr-R-Y. Rangers 
Ftorido 


Hew Jersey 
Tampa Bay 
M.Y. Islanders 


ATLANTIC QraSTON 
W L T Pis 
42 24 13 
41 23 14 
39 30 9 
38 X 11 
36 31 12 
35 31 12 
21 49 8 


GF GA 
271 204 
265 220 
246 223 
226 197 
209 190 
22S 239 
214 303 


x-eflnehed playoff spat 

frcBnc heddNMm 

avw n cD t i fm n re iaie 


Detroit 


19 28 19 31— 97 

23 21 26 28- 98 

D: HU 6-20 4-7161 Houston 1M1 3-326. &- 
Efflson 6-18 6-7 1ft Day 6-12 2-4 16. 
RebMiads-DebaBS3 (HB 10). Boston 57 
(EIBnn. Usterl2). Assists- DebrttlB DM 
lit, Boston 20 Q M ss fc» Browrv Bonos 4). 

26 29 23 19 — 97 

23 34 29 21 — 107 

SJU EBalt 6-11 M177 RotoMOn 15-26 M>- 
134ft LJL:MJohnsm 4-11 561&Dtooc9> 
17 1-1 19. R eO eusds— Son Antonio 39 
(Roblim It), Los Angeles 53 (Dtvoc 11). 
Assists- Sm Antonio 23 (AJohnson 13). 


y-PttHhurvti 

Montreal 

Boston 

Hartford 
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Ottawa 


NORTHEAST DWBTON 


48 26 4 100 
40 31 9 » 
38 TO 11 87 

32 37 9 73 
30 42 7 67 
17 57 5 39 


346 264 
258 240 
273 260 
227 248 
23S 257 
181 279 


CENTRAL OmSKMi 


y-DetroB 

»Odcogo 


SL Louis 
Wtantpeg 


* IT 
59 13 7 
39 27 13 
33 35 12 
32 33 14 
35 38 5 
24 40 14 


Pto GF GA 
125 310 175 
91 263 211 
78 239 244 
78 213 241 
75 264 276 
62 215 265 


yCokxndo 

Vancouver 

CrtBanr 


45 24 10 100 312 230 

31 34 15 77 273 276 

32 35 11 75 229 229 


(Mrtwlb. Murphy). Starts ea 
6—24. C- 6-5-3-14. Mil 
Start— Cummins, Oil ttdtd. 

Vemoo. C-Betfour. 

Boston 
Ptatadrtpbla 
First period; 1, B-Tocchat 2fl (Otrtes. 
Donato) (pp). Z P-FaBaon 25 (BrimrAmour, 
Druce) (pp)- Second period: ft B-Rerd 23 
(McLaren) (sh). 4. P-Htnserdiuk 17 
(Deslardlns, Huffman) (pp). Ttard Peri nO : B- 
Oates 25 (McEadienu ToccheO -XL 6. B- 
McLrsen 4, (en). Shots on poet B- 8-7- 
10—25. P- 10-9-3—21. OoidtoE B-Ranfanl. 
PIlMtnd 

2 1 1-4 
0 1 8-1 
First .Period: Cotorada SoMc 49 (Younfr 
Sbnon) (ppl- L Cotoroda Rychel 6 (Munay))- 
Second Period: D-Fedys 20 (Meuwendyk, 
Sydor] (pp). 4, Catoradrv Young 21 (Simoru 
Murray). Third Period: Colorado, Soldo 50 
(Keane, Vtotanfn) (sh-en). Shots an goob 
Colorado 8-10-13-31. D- 5-9-8—22. CooBei- 
Cotorada, Roy. D-WokalulL 
Asrtwiro 14 1-5 

San Jose 0 1 3—3 

First Period — None. Second Period: A- 
Oksaita 20 (Kariya, Otoussan) (pp). Z fir 
Sefcmne 38 (Kariya). 3, S-l. -Whitney 15 
(Motoa Friesen) (pp). 4, A-Koriyo 4ft. L A- 
Von Impel (Kariya). Third Period: A-Korpo 
9 (Sacca RiKzhM. 7, 5m Jose, Whitney 16 
(Frfesea) <sh>. & SJ.-Dahlen 16 (Whitney). 
Shots oo go* A- 12-11-7-30. SJ.- 10-7- 
19-27. GoaBes A-HoberL SJ.-Irbe. 

K.Y. Rtrogers 0 2 8-2 

New Jersey 3 0 1-4 

First Period: NJ.-Ambeychuk 27 

(Stevens). Z NJ.-Guettn 22 (Andreychuk). 3, 
NJ>MacLoan 20 (Houstty. Andreychuk). 
Second Period: New York. Lktster 5 
(Kovalev) :1ft & New York, Lacroix 2 
(B. Richter, Gemondot). Ttard Period: NJ.- 
Smbh 2 (McKay. Ho»U. Swts on soak New 
York 6-11-8 — 25. NJ.- 198-17— 35. 

New York. M-Rkader. Nj.-Broneur. 


Real Bel&LRodng Santander 2 
Merido LCBlta Vigo 0 
rnuwoenti AtleticD Madrid 71 
Barcetano 7ft V0teneto67. Espanyeieft Real 
Befc 58, Tenette SB. Red Madrid 5ft Com- 
posteto 54, Deporttvo Coruna 51, Real So- 
dedad 5ft Coda vigo 4L Rodng S art i v nl oi 
4L Oviedo 41, SportktgGiton4&Zmgoxn 4ft 
Athletic BMoo 39. Rayo VMecmo 3ft Sevilla 
37. Vafcidafid 3ft Merida 31 Atbacrte 31 
Satomonco 27. 


Noam Beta- and Eyed Ehriidv Israel, deL 
Alex Corre0aandEmNoSmchez7-5.4-ft 8ft 
7-6 (7-11.6-1 

REVERSE WHOLES 

Alberto Costa del Bohr 6-ft 6-ft 6-2; Catos 
Costo dot. Erfch 7-6 O-l), 6-1 . 


Loudtog final ocorao Swmtay at ttw IIJ 
mUon BoBSerth aeoolc Milho TftlftyMd. 
par-72 Attanta Country Club cam in 
Hnrtotta, Ge. (x-won on that hole at auMon- 
dootbployott): 


BECOM)ROUM> 

Mo r o c c o 4. gatoobwel 

DOUBLES 

Hicham Arari and Karim Ala ml Morocco, 
del. Wayne Block and Byron Black a-l. 3-ft 7- 
6 (7-5). 6-7 (4-7). 6-3. 

REVERSE SiNOLES 

Alaroi del. Malcolm Birch 6-3. 6-ft 6-1; 
Aiazl def. Block 6-1 7-6 (7-51. 


x-Prnrl Stmdcowski 
Brondri Cham Wee 
Nick Price 
DavW Duval 
Fred Couples 
Tammy ToOes 
Frank Uddlter 
Corey Povtn 
Neal Lancaster 

Jerry Kelly 


68-71-79-71-280 

72- 70-71-67-280 

68- 70-73-71-282 
68794876-282 
71-734873-283 

69- 704875-283 
6872-7647-284 

66- 73-7669-284 

67- 7875-72-284 

73- 714872—285 


Munsinqweah Cup 


Aston Vflla 1 Southampton 0 
BobonLOwtseol 
Leeds 1. Nottingham Forest 3 
Liverpool L West Ham 0 
Manchester United 1, Coventry 0 
Oueens Pork Rangers 1 Everton 1 
Sheffield Wednesday I. Arsenal 0 
Tottenham 1. Middlesbrough l 
WtnbtedanL Manchester Oty 0 
■ref nme> Manchester Untied 71 
Newcastle 67, Liverpool 65, Aston VTtto 62, 
Arsenal 57, Tattenlun Si Everton 5ft Nat- 
finghem Forest S3 Blackburn 4ft West Ham 
4ft Oietsea 4ft Middlesbrough 43. Leeds 42. 
Sheffield Wednesday 3& Wknbtodon 37. 
Southampton 31. Manchester CUt 31. Queens 
Part Rangers 3ft Coventry 3ft Bolton 29. 


SE£OM> ROUMO 
Aifimrtbro ft Baboons 1 
Brazfl ft Venezuela 1 
Canada X Otoe 2 

SINOLES 

Morceto Rtos. OiHe, def. Daniel Nestor, 6-ft 
74 (84). 87 (5-7), 3-ft 14-12; Sebastian 
Lareau. Caa. deL Oscm Bustos n-ft 8X 6X. 

DOUBLES 

Grant Caraiell and Sebartten Ldran 
Canoda deL Maroeia Rtos and Osar Bustos 
6X5-4,74. 


Cup oaftB31-ysnl. par-71 EdoMfdGoff Oito 
course to biasMlft Japan (players an 
tm en a aa u nl aas ottisnal a a apsctttoa): 


Maeonobu Kimun 
HldeyuklSato 
KatsuyoiShi Tomori 
P. McWlwiney, Aus. 
R. Mackay. Austnrta 
KeBchlra Fukobari 
HbnfumIMiyase 
C. Tze-chung. Taiwan 
Yashtaori Mbumakl 
Shinjl IkeurH 


89 4 84949—273 
674871 -71—275 
68687148-276 
67-72-7147-277 
686872-70— 277 
686872-71-277 
68787148-278 
68744870—278 
7447-71-67-279 
7870-7149-280 


SECOND ROUND 
C o lom bi a 3L Uruguay 2 
Paraguay i Barbados D 

AMftocearoui mmroMr 


RUGBY 


FRST ROUND, CROUP TWO 
Unhrersttario 1. Sporting Cristal 2 
Penainf 1, Defensor Sporting 1 


FINAL 

Gremto ft tndependente 1 


SECOND ROUND 

AastrafiaiJmmill 

DOUBLES 

Todd Woodbridge and Mart Woodforoa 
Austrofia deL Sotashi twabuchl and Tofcoo 
Suzuki 8X 81. 8X 
PhtapplaasX Taiwan 2 
adno i ti itw n erku 
New Zertand 1 Seatb Karan 2 


cupu i iMarr him 

Canterbury 7, Austraflon Capital Territory 29 


TRANSITIONS 


FAST ROUND 
CARIBBEAN ZONE 
Grenodo ft Guyono 0 
(Grenoda advanced on 81 ayptyilil. 


TENNIS 


SECOKO ROUND 
Uzbekistan 5. Pakistan 0 
Sowdi Arabia X Brtmdn 2 
Thaitond ft Hong Kong 0 

HUMLV CIMU 8UMAZHM a 

tN HE.TOH HEAD ISLAIffi. S.C. 


SECOND ROUND 
Croatia ft Utoaloe* 


Barbara Pmitus. Austria def. Candida 
Morttnez (1), Spafa 74 (7-2), 8ft Arantxa 
Sandmz Vtearto (2), Spolrv deL Jana Novot- 
na (6). Czech Republic 6-2, 62. 


Sasa Hlmxv Croatia. deL Dimitri PaOakov 
82.646-3. 


Arantxa Sandiez Vlcario CO, Spain. deL 
Barbara Poulus, Austria 82. 2 -ft 82. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Boston— Activated RHP Stan BeOnda 
from 15-daytfisnbtedftst Optioned RHP Jeff 
Suppan to Pawtucket IL ’, 

California — Traded INF Eduardo Perm 
to Cincinnati tor OF WH Permyfnrther and 
assigned Perwryfeattier to VmKouven PCfc; 
Transferred Steve Onttveras, pitcher, from 1J-' 
to 60-day disabled ttst Bompd axdred 64. 
Dennis Springer, plkher, from Vancouver 
and pvt Itun on 40-man roster. 

attCACO— Put IF Notberio Matin an 68 
day dftabled Ort. Bought contract of IF Josh’. 
Munoz from Na sl iv HI fe AA. *• 

CLEVELAND— Traded OF Max: Marini on<L 
C Ryan MartSndale to M.Y. Yankees for C Tom' 
Wflson. Assigned Wllsan to BuftolaAA. ^ 
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ART BUCHWALD 


Militia Sound Bites 



BuchwaJd 
sound bites 


W ASHINGTON — The 
one thing a super patriot 
can be guaranteed if he de- 
cides to defy the U.S. gov- 
ernment is unlimited time on 
national television. TV loves 
to show the half-baked free- 
dom fighters, particularly if 
they are dress- 
ed in camou- 
outfits 
tote water 
canteens and 
submachine 
guns. The cam- 
eras will fallow 
a mangy militia 
man to the ends 
of the Earth to 
hear him bark 
about justice in America. 

Beltor Trumble, who has 
designated himself field mar- 
shal in the Michigan Lister 
Bag Brigade, has been on 
every show in TV Guide. I 
found him in his tent .where he 
was making plans to attack 
Sirloin Hill as a show of sup- 

C for the Freemen in 
tana. 

“War is hell,'' he boomed. 
“And that's why I love it. 1 ' 

“I didn't realize that it was 
that good” 

“If they want to fight. 


Dispute Casts Doubt 
On Cambodian Show 

Agmce France-Preae 

PHNOM PENH — A trav- 
eling show of ancient Cam- 
bodian art scheduled to open 
next year in Paris may be can- 
celed due to a deadlocked dis- 
pute over whether some of the 
most important pieces should 
leave Cambodia, according to 
a local newspaper. 

The dispute between senior 
officials at the Ministry of 
Culture centers on whether 
three ancient sculptures 
should be part of an exhib- 
ition set to open in February at 
the Grand Palais in Paris. 


we 'll fight and they will fall at 
Wounded Knee.” 

“Who's ‘they'?” I asked. 

“The FBI, the Bureau of 
Alcohol, Tobacco and Fire- 
arms. the Coast Guard and the 
U.S. Marine Corps Band. 
Move away from the door in 
case they try to get me while 
I'm cleaning my AK-47.” 

□ 

“You seem well armed.” I 
remarked. 

“I'm a lifetime member of 
the National Rifle Association. 
If It weren’t for the NRA we 
couldn’t defend ourselves 
against the Canadian 
Mounties.” 

"Mounties?" 

“The Mounties work for 
the FBI. My orders are to 
shoot anything in a red jacket 
that moves. That's my mes- 
sage to Janet Reno.” 

“What is your militia in 
favor of?” 

“A new government, a new 
flag and the elimination of 
anyone who doesn't want a 
free man to fly his own F- 
16.” 

□ 

“Are you really going to 
war?” 

“You better believe it. Fust 
we’ll take Montana, then 
Michigan, Idaho and South 
Dakota. We're going to make 
Bosnia look like Disney 
World.” 

“1 can see why the stations 
would put you on TV. Your 
message is certainly different 
from the usual protesters'.” 

“Hie TV networks are on 
our side. We tell them where 
we’D be. and in minutes they 
helicopter in the camera crews. 
We’ve been on television so 
much that our members have 
applied to join their union.” 

“Sounds good to me,” I 
said as I began to leave. 

“If you see anyone from 
'Nightline,’ send him in.” 


Lynn Johnston: Family Life as a Comic Strip 


By Charles Trueheart 

Washington Fast Service 

C ORBEDL, Ontario — On this 
bright Saturday morning die 
mother of one of North America's 
most beloved families is pouring 
coffee at her kitchen table. A wo- 
man of lovely poise, Lynn Johnston 
is dressed in denim shirt and jeans 
and a pair of improbable slippers 
that look like furry bunny wabbits. 
There’s a calm and quiet in the big 
log house in the country, bespeak- 
ing children veiy much elsewhere. 

The wall between Johnston's do- 
mestic life and her professional ca- 
reer is just over there, in a corner of 
the kitchen. It does not go all the 
way to the ceiling. Behind a head- 
high partition is where Johnston 
concocts and draws her cartoon 
stories about the Pattersons, the 
every-family now adored by mil- 
lions in “For Better or for 
Worse.” 

The daily and Sunday comic 
strip, signed just “Lynn," is at the 
top of the syndicate charts, with 
1 ,500-plus newspaper clients and 
consistent ratings in the top three or 
five favorite cartoons. 

The secret of its appeal is no 
mystery. Johnston's strip, bom in 
1979. helped to define a new gen- 
eration of cartoons — Cathy Guise- 
wiie's “Cathy” being the best- 
known other one — that dealt more 
or less frankly and funnily with the 
vexations and absurdities of mod- 
em domestic life. 

“For Better or for Worse” of- 
fers, along with a daily smile of 
recognition, a dollop of wisdom 
about: pregnancy, job-hunting, 
parenting, single parenting, sibling 
rivalry, kiddie madness, adolescent 
angst, feminist follies, male Idi- 
ocies, divorce, race, people in 
wheelchairs, menopause, money 
problems, die death of a parent — 
or a family dog. (When the Pat- 
terson sheep dog Farley died last 
year, the mourning was continent- 
al.) Some papers cany the strip on 
the lifestyle pages alongside the 
syndicated advice dispensers. 

“For Better” doesn’t mind 


breaking barriers, notably the one 
that led the Johnstons finally to 
unlist their phone number. 

Thai was in 1993, when John- 
ston chronicled a gay teenager's 
awkward coming out. Righteous 
indignation was heard in the land 
and in her mailbox. A few papers 
canceled, many more suspended 
the scrip or substituted tamer ma- 
terial Johnston had provided for the 
squeamish. 

Her second husband. Rod John- 
ston, who sits down at the kitchen 
table for a few sociable minutes, 
says people called them at home 
' ‘quoting from the Bible and threat- 
ening her life — an interesting 
combination for a Christian.” 

Lynn Johnston says nevertheless 
she tried to answer every client 
editor who was concerned and 
every journalist who had questions. 
"We're part of a team, and I owed 
it to them to talk to them.” The 
teapot tempest was weathered. 

Unlike many older-fashioned 
comic strips in which the characters 
never age, in this one they do, for 
better and for worse. The strip has 
also, like the very different 
Doonesbury, forgone die obligat- 
ory “gag” In the last panel. There 
may or may not be a laugh line. 
There could also be a dry or sweet 
or rueful comment. 

“You can’t just be a laugh a 
minute,” Johnston says with a 
steady lode. “It’s not all a comedy. 
To do comedy you have to live life 
in all its aspects. The things that 
destroy are the thing s you laugh 
at" 

The fact that she's Canadian will 
surprise many Americans, but 
that's not because Johnston has 
made any secret of it. In die strip 
she writes words Canadian-style — 
cheque for check, for example, or 
“in hospital” rather than "in the 
hospital.” 

From time to time someone from 
her cartoon syndicate calls to sug- 
gest she Americanize her spelling 
and usage in deference to the over- 
whelming majority of her clients 
and readers. Johnston believes this 
is a point of principle. She tells the 



“For Better or for Worse’ 1 has a huge following. 




syndicate people she doesn't mind 
if someone re-inks the offending 
words, but she won’t do them the 
favor. Or favour. Some papers ac- 
tually do this. 

There's talk of bringing “For 
Better” to television. Johnston is 
game but plucky about the terms. 
She wants to keep the Canadian 
content. “The writers would have 
to be Canadian." she says. “It's 
about a Canadian family." 

The Hollywood people, she re- 
ports, tell her they can “simulate a 
Canadian city and Canadian events 
in Los Angdes.” You can well 
imagine the sincere looks on then- 


faces as they offer this assurance. 
Johnston is not even willing to be 
cynical about it. She’s sincere: 
“It’s just not possible.’ ’ 

But she's quick to add this: “All 
my most important opportunities 
have been given to me by Amer- 
icans." When she was first ped- 
dling her cartoons to Canadian ed- 
itors in the late 1970s, “I was not 
even politely turned away. They 
wouldn't return my calls.” 

Born in Ontario in 1947, she 
moved as an infant across the coun- 
try to Vancouver, where she was 
raised. Her kid. self was “over- 
weight. freckled and mouse- 


haired." as she told it in a little 
memoir that introduced one of her 
collections of cartoons. 

Her father was a jeweler and a 
watchmaker. Her mother could 
draw. Her grandfather, to whom 
she was also close, was a renowned 
stamp collector and forgery expert. 
Lynn RJdgway became an art stu- 
dent 

She drifted between Van- 
couver’s hippie scene and the com- 
mercial art world and married a 
television cameraman. She fol- 
lowed him to a job back east in 
Hamilton, Ontario, where she 
found work as a medical illustrator, 
gave birth to a son and promptly 
split up with die father. 

The pregnancy may have been 
imperfectly timed, but it gave John- 
ston a new career along with a new 
baby. Waiting in her obstetrician's 
office time after time, Johnston in 
her boredom suggested to her phys- 
ician. who was a friend, that he 
decorate his ceilings with cartoons. 
She gave him batches of her draw- 
ings. 

One day he told her she had a 
book. A publisher agreed. “David, 
We're Pregnant!” — an ironic title 
from a new mother without a func- 
tioning husband -sold more than 
100,000 copies. Other collections 
followed. 

Universal Press Syndicate came 
calling in 1979 with a contract that 
would make Lynn Johnston their 
cartoon slave seven days a week for 
tiie next 20 years. 

When she sees her pen friends 
Bob (“Calvin and Hobbes”) Wat- 
terson and Gary (“The Far Side") 
Larson retire from cartooning at 
mere middle age, she can’t help 
being brought up short 

“When people around you start 
to quit, you start to re-evaluate your 
position,’’ she says. “When your 
parents die you see life is a con- 
veyor belt and you’re going to drop 
off the end of it" 

The terrifying question. John- 
ston says, is tills: “If you quit, who 
would you be? Your job has you by 
the throat. You have to re-establish 
your identity.” 
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In Egypt, Water Pipe Is Gaining on Cigarettes 


By John Lancaster 

Post Service 


C AIRO — In another part of the 
world, perhaps, an up-and-coming 
young lawyer like Hussein Osman 
might while away his free time at the 
gym or downing beers at the comer pub. 
But this is Egypt, so Osman pursues 
another form of recreation: sitting at his 
neighborhood coffee shop and puffing 
meditatively on a water pipe. 

“Unfortunately, I'm very faithful to 
the s his ha” said Osman. 29, using the 
Egyptian term for the glass-and-copper 
contraption that smoldered near his 
black wingtips. “I wouldn’t want to 
have it in the office. It would stop me 
from working.” 

Commonly filled with a sticky, tar- 
like blend of tobacco and molasses, the 


shisha has long been a fixture of Cairo's 
coffee bouses, where patrons trade gos- 
sip and jokes over tiny wrought-iron 
tables and endless glasses of sweet tea. 

These days, it is almost hip. To the 
consternation of health workers and Is- 
lamic scholars, shisha smoking among 
young people and women in Erax has 
surged in recent years, especially in 
urban areas, even as cigarette consump- 
tion is leveling off. 

"Twenty- five years ago, you 
wouldn’t see a 25-year-old man smoke a 
shisha,” said Akram Fishawi, 38. sev- 
enth-generation owner of the Fishawi 
coffee shop and himself a dedicated 
shisha smoker. “Only older people 
would smoke it.” 

Also known as die narghile or hubble- 
bubble, for the sound that smoke makes 
when bubbling through a water-filled 


chamber, the shisha is no longer con- 
fined to coffee shops and private homes, 
having spread to five-star hotels and 
Red Sea resorts catering to European 
tourists. Over the last decade, tobacco 
producers have introduced fruit- 
flavored brands aimed at women. 

A clay bowl, called a hag gar, is filled 
with the tobacco-and-molasses mixture, 
then covered with glowing charcoal era- 
iff on a flexible leal 


bers. Smokers puf 


leather 


tube, tending the embers with tiny metal 
tongs. Coffee shops charge about 30 
cents for a bowl of the tobacco, which 
lasts about 30 minutes. 

Shisha still has a' long way to go 
before it eclipses cigarettes in Egypt, 
with water-pipe smokers accounting for 
perhaps 1 1 percent of all Egyptians who 
smoke, according to the Egyptian Can- 
cer Society. 
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Forecast for Wednesday through Friday, as provided by AccuWeather. Asia 



North America 

Another tate-oeason snow- 
storm wfl he New England 
on Wednesday. New York 
City. Toronto end Wash- 
Ington. D.C. win be cold 
through Thursday, Bwn wfl 
warm strongly an Friday. 
Chicago wfl have rain by 
Friday. Showers wfl damp- 
en Seattle and Vancouver. 


Europe 

Showers wfl dampen Lon- 
don, Parte and Amsterdam 
at rimes later this week. 
Madrid and Listen will be 
mainly dry and warm. 
Roma and BerSn wC also 
have dry weather for the 
most part. Eastern Eura pe 
will be chilly and mainly 
<*Y- 


Asia 

Malnty dry but cfttty later 
Bn week from Beijing and 
Shanghai Brough Seotd to 
Tokyo. A bit Of rain may 
affect Osaka around mid- 
week. Warm and humid in 
Hong Kong with a few 
showers. Hot and humid In 
Singapore wttfi scattered 
thunderstorms- Very hoi 
and humid in Bangkok. 
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T HE master of the Playboy Mansion 
turns 70 on Tuesday. At an age 
when most of his contemporaries are 
thinking about their grandchildren, 
Hugh Hefner is trying not to trip over 
toys left on the floor by his 4- and 6- 
year-old sons. He wears his years 
lightly: "My mother’s 100. We have 
very good genes.” 

□ 

The Deadhead-in-chief has gone to 
his final resting place: a stretch of the 
Ganges River 250 kilometers upriver 
from New Delhi. Jerry Garcia’s wid- 
ow, Deborah Garcia, and his best 
friend and fellow member of the Grate- 
ful Dead, Bob Weir, scattered the ashes 
of the band's founder and guiding spirit 
into the water after a lunar eclipse. Gar- 
cia died last August of a heart attack at 
age 53 at a northern California drug 
rehabilitation center. During the cere- 
mony, Weir prayed that Garcia would 
“travel to the stars,” said The Inde- 
pendent in London. The ceremony was 
held secretly because Mrs. Garcia 
feared that, if word leaked our, thou- 
sands of “Deadheads” — as the band's 
faithful fans are known — might have 
flocked to India and spoiled the private 
occasion. Weir was reluctant to talk 
about his final farewell to his friend and 
colleague. Interviewed later in his hotel 
room in New Delhi, he said: “There’s 
nothing to say — the Grateful Dead is 
over.” 

□ 

Royal Update: Princess Diana’s 
mother faces police charges for refusing 
to take a breath test, according to the 
Press Association news agency. 
Frances Shand Kydd, 60, could also 
face a drunk-driving charge following 
an incident in Oban, Scotland. . . . The 
Duchess of York, seated next to the 
mother of Sylvester Stallone on a air- 
plane, confuted that she still had a sexual 
relationship with her estranged hus- 
band, Prince Andrew, and said they 
had no intention of divorcing, according 
to a London tabloid. The News of the 
World. The paper also quoted the 
former Sarah Ferguson, 36, as saying 
“The queen can’t stand me.” She ad- 
ded, “I still love Andrew, but we have 
an open marriage. I sleep with who- 1 
want and so does he." Meanwhile, it 
was announced that Princess Margaret 
is going to be a grandmother. Her 
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PALS — Ray Charles, left, gets a con gratu latory hug from Quincy Jones, 
who presented Charles with the NAACP’s entertainer of the year award. 


daughter. Lady Sarah Chatto, is ex- 
pecting a baby in July. 

□ 

Sylvester Stallone isn't pulling his 
weight at the box office. Stallone, who 
pocketed $20 million for bombs like 
“Assassins" and “Judge Dredd,” was 
listed as Hollywood's most overpaid 
actor in an Entertainment Weekly study 
comparing movie star pay with box- 
office receipts. It said Stallone should be 
making only about $8.2 million a pic- 
ture. On the flip side, Morgan Freeman 
is the most underpaid star, according to 
the magazine. Freeman, who has turned 
in riveting performances in hits such as 
“Seven” and “Unforgiven,” is only 
earning $6 million per movie. He should . 
be commanding at least $11.4 million 
per movie, the study said. The rtudy 
found there is only one actor word) die 
$15 million to $20 million he makes per 


assignment: Tom Hanks, whose star 
turns raked in big bucks for "Apollo 
13." "Foraest Gump" . and "Phil- 
adelphia.” 

The French actor Jean-Paul Bel- 
mondo, 63, outraged that his new film is. 
being released only in a few Paris theat- ' 
ers, has come out swinging at the Hol- 
lywood movie industry. “I'll say it out 
loud — this release is a scandal.*' Bel- 
mondo said, ahead of Wednesday’s 
opening of “Ddsiiti,” a comedy dir- 
ected by Bernard Murat. “Not only do 
the Americans not defend our films, but 
they acquire rights to them only to pro- 
duce remakes,” he added. “It's shame- 
ful that we should go down on our knees 
before them.” In contrast to “Ddsird,” 
Walt 1 Disney's feature “Toy Story” is 
being released at 500 French theaters 
nationwide. 



AT&T lets you quickly place 
calls to the N.S. and to over JlU 
countries on your own. Jus: dial the 
AT&T Access Number for die country 
you're calling from listed Mow, 
then follow die voice pnimjtis Your 
call will get through fast. Fast, 
easy calling worldwide. 7 tki/'s Your 
True Moke*. VST. 

EUROPE 


Armania'I 1 8014111 

Austria *ttT. . . . 022-903-011 

Belgium* . 0 - 800 - 108-10 

Busniat 00-800-0010 

Bulgaria* .. 00400-0010 

Croatia 4 99-385-0111 

Cm* Republic*.. .. 08-42-808-1B1 

Danmark 8001-0018 

Finland* 9806-180-10 

France 19-0011 

Germany 0138-8810 


Gibraltar. _ 

Greece* 08-806-1311 

Hungary* 000800-01111 

Iceland* 888 9001 

Ireland 1-800-550-000 

flat?* 172-uni 

Lithnanla 4 80196 

Luxembourg 0 800-D11 1 

Macedonia, F.YR.*ttt . 93-8181-4288 

Monaco* 19-0011 

Netherlands* 06-022-9111 

1*«ww 800-130-11 

PolandT* 00-0-800-111-1111 

Portugal* . .05017-1-288 

Romania' . . .. 01-800-4288 

Russia *t (Moscow) . . . 155-5042 

Slovak Rap. *t .. . 00-42-060-181 

Spain- 900-30-00-11 

Sweden 020-785-611 

Switzerland* 0-808-558011 

TinteY .00-800-12277 

Ukrainet 80100-11 

United Kingdom 8808-89-0011 

8500-89-0811 


MIDDLE EAST 


Bahrain ■. .800-801 

Cyprus*. 080-90010 

F«P«‘ (Cairo)' 510-0200 

Israel 177-100-2727 

Jordan. 18 800000 

Kuwait. 808-288 

Lebanon (Beirut) *tt. . 426-881 

Qatar. 0800-011-77 

Saudi Arabia* 1-808-10 

Syria 8-801 

U. Arab Emirates*... . 800-121 

AFRICA 

Gabon* 000-001 

Gambia* . . _ .. . . .08111 

Ghana .. . 0191 

Ivory Coast* 00-111-11 

Kenya* - 0800-10 

. Liberia 737-797 

Morocco. ...002-11-0811 

Siena Leone 1100 

South Africa... . 0-800-99-0123 

Zambia* ...... 00-899 

Ztabatant . 119-899 


AMERICAS 


ArgerfinaV 

Bolhrta*._ 

Brazil ... 

Canada. 

Chile 

Columbia 1 ...'. 
Coda Riga*. 
Ecuador*. 

S Sahradar.ttt . 
Guataialattt.. . . 


.. 001 - 800 - 200-1111 

0-809-1112 

- .. .000-8010 
1-800-225-5288 
. 800-808-311 
. .980-11-0010 
■ 0-803-0-1 14-114 
.. . . 939-119 

000-1785 

.: .. ’ ISO 


MuxteaOOO. 95-800-462-4240 

Ntairagin+ 774 

Panama.* ..... 109 

Peiut. . 171 

Venezaela ; 800-11-120 
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AT&T Access Numbers for countries in the Asia/Padlte region are listed daily in the Asian edition of the International Herald Tribune. 
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